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THE NEW ORDER 


HE TABLET of London for February 1 reports 

the publication of a contemporary prophecy which 

deals with the present world turmoil, its alleged 
causes, and its far-reaching conclusion. Like other 
claims to reveal future events, this so-called prophecy 
has not the official notice of the Church, and strangest 
of all, the author of the prophecy is said always to have 
preferred to remain reticent about his knowledge of the 
future. “One should never,” he wrote, “order one’s life 
according to visions, especially according to the visions 
of others. In material things we must use common 
sense. In spiritual things we need common sense too...” 

However, in view of past and current events, it is not 
altogether unlikely that we have in the extracts pub- 
lished in The Tablet some helpful ideas as to what we 
may expect during the remainder of the world crisis. 

The “prophet” is Pére Edouard Lamy. He lived from 
1853 until 1931. From 1900-1923 he was the parish 
priest of the little town of Courneuve on the outskirts 
of Paris. He was only ten years old when he enjoyed 
his first apparition, and eleven when the Blessed Virgin 
appeared to him for the first time. 

The following extracts are taken from the Life’ of 
Pére Lamy, as written by Comte Paul Biver. “She [Our 
Lady] deigned to raise 
a little corner of the veil 
that hides the future, 
but I prefer not to look 
at future events. Let 
us commend ourselves 
entirely to her merciful 
protection. 

“The Archangel Ga- 
briel said to me, speak- 
ing of Lucifer: ‘He is 
playing his final card. 
He thinks the game is in 
his hands,’ in which he 
is mistaken. Lucifer is 
playing his final card. 
We must pray confident- 
ly, in spite of his bluster- 
ing. I confide thus far 
in you; but they are 
only a few crumbs. 
People will appreciate 
still more the gentle 
goodness of our Blessed 
Lady, Mater amabilis, 
Mater admirabilis. 

“Peace will be _ re- 
stored to the world, but 
I shall not see that, and 
other things will come to 
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pass of which I shall not see the end. When peace has 
been established in the world, many things will be 
changed. The greatest of all industries is war. The 
manufacture of aeroplanes, the exploitation of mines, 
iron works, all this will diminish. There will be no 
more of these great factories where morality suffers and 
dies. Workers will be obliged to go back to the land. 
Work on the land will receive a great impetus. Land 
will become very dear again. When peace is restored 
to the world, industry will be reduced to smaller pro- 
portions and it will remain so..... 


“A great effort will be necessary for the conversion of 
the world after the restoration of peace. There will be 
many difficulties. Did not St. Paul meet many? The 
state of the early Christians will come back again; but 
there will be few men on the earth then! and there will 
be another magnificent revival of Orders and Congrega- 
tions. 

“And the sins which have merited this scourge under 
which millions now suffer? Our Lord told me that the 
war had three causes: blasphemies, work on Sundays, 
and the desecration of marriage....” 


If one is inclined to waive these warnings he 
would do well to recon- 
sider what Father Lamy 
related as told him by 
the Blessed Virgin be- 
fore the War of 1914. 
“Tt will be enkindled 
slowly, but it will set 
fire to the whole of 
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hold of treasure-trove? Not this? 
A formless mass are you, doomed to 


death—eternal night, un- — 


less the piercing heat of Love your 
body mold from worm-filled clay 
to incorruptibility, the lucent shrine 


of one pure sparkling gem, 
your soul, reflecting God's 
own light, a diamond for 
His diadem, Which He will 
wear on your own Easter 
Day—your rising to eternal 
bliss. 
Placidus S. Kempf, 
O.S.B. 





Europe, to the world. 
There will be about five 
millions killed, but— 
turning to Lucifer—I 
will save many of them 
in spite of you. When 
the devil said that the 
invasion would come 
through the Vosges, Our 
Lady corrected him: 
‘No they will pass 
through Belgium.’ ” Our 
Lady promised Pére 
Lamy that his own na- 
tive village—La Pailly— 
would be spared from 
the invading horde: 
“While he is alive the 
Germans will not pass 
through here” and then, 
after a_ silence, “nor 
after his death.” 
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THE LINES 


People in Trouble Turn to Religion 


NE of the greatest arguments 

in favor of religion is ‘that 

people turn to it when in 
trouble. No matter how much they 
disparage it in moments of easy 
sailing, they always seek its strength 
and consolation when the going gets 
tough. Man is often a funny crea- 
ture: in times of success he is apt 
to become cocky, arrogating to him- 
self all the honor and credit; but 
when the sledding gets difficult, he 
turns meekly to the Higher Power. 
Right now there is a definitely no- 
ticeable quickening in the nation’s 
religious life and it is not the pur- 
pose of this writing to impugn the 
motives of those who are renewing 
their acquaintance with God. How- 
ever, this religious quickening will 
mean little if done with selfish aims 
in mind. One must do more than 
seek the consolations of Christianity; 
one must conscientiously learn and 
then shoulder the responsibilities of 
Christian living. During and im- 
mediately preceding our part in the 
First World War, there was a simi- 
lar quickened interest in religion; 
but during the post war period the 
falling away from the Christian life 
reached a new peak in this country 
and ever since we have been feeling 
the effects of the paganistic thinking 
during the decade following the 
Armistice. 

It appears to be quite natural for 
some to turn to God during emer- 
gencies and then to forget all about 
Him when the trouble is over. Older 
readers will recall when what was 
then the world’s largest ship struck 
an iceberg and sank with an appall- 
ing loss of life. For hours after the 
huge liner had taken its death 
plunge, the surrounding waters were 
filled with lifeboats full of survivors 
and the waves were dotted with 
swimmers clinging to bits of ~reck- 
age. Hundreds of petitions filled the 
air that night as despairing people 
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prayed to God for deliverance. Many 
were the promises made to Him; 
lives would be lived entirely in His 
service; talents would be devoted to 
His cause; fortunes would be given 
to His less fortunate children. Un- 
doubtedly the prayers were uttered 
with complete sincerity, for one 
doesn’t lie to God when facing 
Eternity. 

After the survivors had been res- 
cued and their needs had been filled, 
they met to memorialize their res- 
cuers. Memorials of gratitude were 
voted to the officers of the rescuing 
ship and to those of the lost liner, 
for there had been countless acts of 
heroism that night. The survivors 
were not niggardly in their thanks, 
for they finally memorialized even 
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the stokers in the bowels of the ship, 
men who had sweated faithfully 
while their ship raced on its errand 
of mercy. Finally the survivors 
glanced at each other with smugly 
satisfied faces—they had overlooked 
no one concerned in their rescue. 
The meeting was ready to adjourn. 
There was a slight stir. A woman 
rose to her feet and timidly asked 
if they didn’t think God should be 
thanked. Faces fell, chopfallen; eyes 
sought the floor; consciences writhed 
in agony. Yes, they had already for- 
gotten God to Whom they had 
promised everything for succor. 
Back in the old groove again, warm, 
fed, safe, they had attributed their 


good fortune to man, not to Him ~ 


Who marks the sparrow’s fall. They 
were not the only ones who have 
made this mistake. 

Americans are today realizing the 
world situation has become almost 
too much for them. Our national 
defense measures, our international 
moves, our strategy to keep America 
out of war do not seem altogether 
satisfying. We still feel we may 
become victims of circumstances over 
which we have no control. So, in 
ever increasing numbers, we are 
going back to religion. Going back 
to religion will save us in the long 
run, but to avail us of the maxi- 
mum benefits, the return must be 
made with completeness. Mere 
church attendance and lip worship 
will not suffice; we must live our 
religion as well as profess it. Re- 
ligion is not something apart from 
everyday life: it is everday life. Re- 
ligion is not something separate from 
government: good government is a 
branch of religion. Organized 
government is a part of God’s Plan 
for the further expression and ad- 
vancement of human society. 

Today’s Americans are overlook- 
ing the fact that the Founding Fa- 
thers not only intended this nation 
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should be a democracy; they also in- 
tended it should be a Christian de- 
mocracy. It seems strange to use 
the term “Christian democracy,” for 
true democracy has its inception in 
Christianity: true democracy is a 
branch of Christian thought. But 
everything called a democracy is not 
one. For example, there are periods 
in the history of pagan Greece and 
Rome when their governments were 
called democracies, but they were 
far from our modern understanding 
of the word. The modern States 
which are true democracies practice 
the Christian philosophy in their 
dealings; the weaknesses of those 
States are caused by their depart- 
ures from Christianity. Our Found- 
ing Fathers intended we should be 
a true democracy or, in other words, 
a Christian nation. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence, one of the 
world’s greatest documents so far 
as human rights are concerned, ac- 
knowledged its dependence upon God 
and His natural laws. Our Consti- 
tution, while more technical in word- 
ing, is based upon the natural rights 
of man as exemplified by Christian 
teachings. Yet the students of 
American history have seen clearly, 
with a definite feeling of sickness in 
the pit of the stomach, the gradual 
desertion of our spiritual values for 
materialistic ones. The absolute 
parallel existing between the multi- 
plicity of our external and our in- 
ternal dangers on one hand and our 
desertion of our spiritual obligations 
on the other is too obvious for even 
the most casual history student to 
miss. As our Church pews become 
empty, our crime increases; for our 
crime record has reached the stage 
where many 


insist we are the 


world’s greatest criminal nation. 
Perhaps we aren’t; but the fact re- 
mains that one out of every 37 of 
our citizens is said to be a criminal 
and certain it is that our crime has 
increased fivefold in the last 30 
years. As a nation we are now so 
criminally minded that a murder 
occurs in the United States every 
three quarter hour and a robbery 
every two minutes. This is a far 
cry from the stories of our ancestors 
who often walked miles through 
raging weather to return incorrect 
change or to rectify some other mis- 
take, feeling, as they did, they could 
not sleep soundly until the matter 
was taken care of. 

Court judges—and they — should 
know—say the vast majority of our 
youthful culprits come from homes 
where there is no religious training 
and that despite corrective punish- 
ments, the answer remains in the 
home development of character. 
Older generations of Americans well 
knew that the only hope for nations 
and individuals is character; we 
know it, too, but we aren’t doing 
enough about it. We are too often 
overlooking the fact that the highest 
type of character possible is built 
on a firm foundation of Christianity 
and that the training in this Chris- 
tian character must be continually 
carried on by the home and the 
school as well as by the Church. 

A nation’s end is not too far away 
when many of its colleges and higher 
institutions of learning become 
atheistic and Communistic and thou- 
sands of its minor schools entirely 
overlook the spiritual aspects of life. 
A nation’s fall from greatness can 
not be long postponed when its 
leaders depend more upon political 


cleverness than spiritual truths in 
making national decisions. Even in- 
ternal disruption can not be unex- 
pected when the individual citizens 
fail to recognize God’s natural laws 
for governing the conduct of the in- 
dividual, both privately and in con- 
tact with his neighbor. 


While the recent renewed interest 
in spiritual things is most hearten- 
ing, it must be borne in mind it will 
mean little if the return is being 
made simply to provide an insurance 
policy until the tornado is over. 
There are many factors in American 
life which were disturbing even be- 
fore the world crisis commenced and 
which will remain when it is over. 
We Americans have tried one pana- 
cea after another, but none has been 
permanently successful. Many have 
despaired of ever getting back on 
the right track, but our recent head- 
ing back toward religion shows that, 
consciously or unconsciously, we are 
emerging from the darkness. Al- 
though the movement is not yet too 
pronounced, it still is heartening 
and its pick-up depends upon the 
encouragement from those who have 
never deserted God and from those 
who have lately decided to live again 
the spiritual way of life. 


America, to be safe and to con- 
tinue its great destiny, must return 
to the ideals of its Fathers; its 
citizens must learn again that “In 
God we Trust” is not a thoughtless 
phrase; its people must conscien- 
tiously re-learn the God-given na- 
tural laws which should guide every 
life; its children must be thoroughly 
trained in Christian character and 
taught to respect it as the most im- 
portant thing in life. 


American International Diplomacy in Action 


HERE was a time when Ameri- 

can statesmen had definite con- 

victions which were based on 
fundamental ideas of right and 
wrong. To them the end never justi- 
fied the means if the means were 
wrong. But modern statesmen evi- 
dently have forgotten all that and 
the condition of the present day 
world proves the fallacy of that 
abandonment. The man who never 
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has any definite convictions never 
gets anywhere, and nations are no 
different. 

When Red Russia overran Fin- 
land, slicing away that tiny democ- 
racy’s territory and murdering 
thousands upon thousands of men, 
women, and children, the hearts of 
the American people bled with gen- 
uine sympathy. Our Government 
immediately slapped a moral em- 
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bargo against Russia, denying her 
the right to procure munitions and 
equipment in this country. Our 
Government expressed itself as high- 
ly indignant over this barbarous out- 
rage and was unsparing in its scath- 
ing denunciations. Perhaps our 
leaders really felt that way at the 
time. 

After the rape of Finland, Soviet 
Russia went on to gorge herself with 
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the loot of Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, half of Poland and part of 
Roumania. Not only did these hu- 
man fiends take away the liberties 
and freedom of these unfortunate 
peoples, but they needlessly killed 
and starved to death thousands of 
innocents. Letters smuggled out of 
these countries depict such horror 
one is tempted often to believe for a 
mere instant they are grossly exag- 
gerated; but more authentic reports 
show they frequently understate the 
miseries. Certainly whatever de- 
nunciations were earned when the 
Reds butchered Finland could be 
rightfully increased now a thousand 
fold, for the current outrages in Po- 
land beggar all description. 


Yet in face of this increased ter- 
rorism of defenseless peoples by the 
Reds, our Government has had quite 
recently a complete change in heart. 
Our President and his official helpers 
have removed the embargo from 
Russia and have accepted her as a 
nation of good character with full 
privileges of commercial and diplo- 
matic relations with this country. 
Perhaps this was done to strengthen 
the defense against the Nazi-Fascist- 
Jap combine; but if it was, our 
leaders are not as astute as they 
would have us believe. Since when 
has Russia ceased to be the silent 
partner of the Axis? The new So- 
viet-Nazi trade agreement was pro- 
bably awaiting this American move 


so it could go into action with full 
force and effect. 


Germany and Russia have conclu- 
ded another trade treaty, this time 
the biggest trade in food in the 
world’s history. The Soviets agree 
to furnish the Nazis more than 
$100,000,000 in food in return for 
manufactured articles. Shortly 
after this agreement, a Soviet mis- 
sion sailed for Buenos Aires to con- 
clude a mammoth grain deal. 


The worst of it is that the res- 
toration of commercial relations be- 
tween Russia and this country per- 
mits Russia to make purchases here 
and soon we may be treated to the 
ludicrous spectacle of an America 
straining every nerve to produce war 
materials for Britain while at the 
same time pouring food into Ger- 
many through Russia. Most mili- 
tary strategists feel that while 
Britain may successfully defend her- 
self against invasion, her only ulti- 
mate hope of defeating Germany 
without outside aid is by crumbling 
the Nazi home front through starva- 
tion. But with Germany receiving 
millions of dollars worth of food 
through Russia, her home front will 
be slow to crumble. With America’s 
great industrial machinery working 
day and night to furnish Britain 
with shells and bombs and with the 
Axis receiving Amencan supplies 
through Russia, the war can be ex- 
pected to go on and on with an 





With 
two titans stalemated in a death 


ever-appalling loss of life. 


struggle, stubbornly refusing to 
quit even though steadily weakening 
by the lifeblood of millions dripping 
from their every pore; with the 
major part of the civilized world 
suffering the torments of hell and 
civilization itself dangerously near 
its own destruction; with the pite- 
ous, anguished, heart-rending pleas 
of millions of innocents in her ears, 
America may then feel called upon 
in the name of humanity to take her 
millions of young men across the 
waters to end the senseless destruc- 
tion. Despite America’s intention to 
keep out of war, she may then feel 
that a settlement of the slaughter 
by us will be the only solution and 
no doubt it will be then. But will 
those hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans who will die pa- 
triotically in the name of humanity 
—in another “war to end all war” 
—die any happier for knowing they 
are expiating with their lives Ameri- 
can blunders being made today? 
Does a rose smell different if called 
something else? 

Joining forces with evil never 
brings about any good; and present 
day American official coddling of 
God-hating, democracy-loathing, hu- 
manity-destroying Communism can 
not fail to bring misery to us sooner 
or later—a misery to be paid for 
by the lives of those not directly 
causing it. 


Mexico Throws the Switch 


F AVILA CAMACHO, Mexico’s 
I new President, tipped off his in- 

ternal policy when he announced 
his agricultural aims, Mexico is due 
for a peaceful era. Camacho has 
arranged to replace the primitive 
wooden plows used by the Mexican 
farmer with modern steel plows 
which will bite deeply into the soil 
and turn up plant food never used 
before. Up until now, Mexican 
farming, except on the large estates, 
has been about on a par with that of 
the ancient Egyptians and very often 
had to be supplemented by a little 
banditry and an occasional revolu- 
tion to make ends meet. 


The Mexican Federal Government 
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has set up a fund for the importa- 
tion of modern plows which will be 
distributed to farmers unable to 
purchase new plows without assist- 
ance. In such cases the Federal 
Government will stand one-third of 
the cost, the local government will 
pay a third, and the purchaser the 
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balance. In case the purchaser has 
no funds, he will be loaned his share 
of the arrangement by national farm 
banks or the local municipality. 
The purchaser will repay his loan 
from his crops and from these re- 
payments, Camacho plans to estab- 
lish a revolving fund to finally get 
rid of all wooden plows. 


The introduction of modern equip- 
ment will revolutionize farming in 
Mexico, so the Department of Agri- 
culture is devising ways and means 
of disseminating information which 
will introduce new and profitable 
crops. It looks as if Mexico’s poorer 
classes are finally going to get a 
break. 
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HE had come running to him that day, as he 
stood there in the gravel outside the four-car 
garage. Her hair was tossing, and her green eyes 
were alight; she was out of breath from the run. 
“Breen,” Clarice cried excitedly. “He’s going to 
get it for me! Isn’t it grand, Breen? Isn’t he the 
loveliest Grand-daddy ever?” 

“He is that,” Breen said and, to himself, “one of 
the finest of men, too, he is,” but he said nothing to 
Clarice of that, for Clarice was young, and didn’t 
know for herself that there were any but fine men. 

“What’s he going to get for you now, my Miss?” 
in a tone that told the world he hadn’t the least 
idea (though he had, of course), and with a wrin- 
kled washboard of a forehead to add veracity to the 
imipression he tried te create. 

“The roadster, Breen, the roadster! The green 
one I liked so, remember? Didn’t you put in the 
good word for me the way you promised? Don’t try 
to deny you did, Breen?” 

There was something in the way she spoke the 
man’s name that would have told you, almost, the 
whole story of the relationship between them. It 
was not at all as though she were speaking to a 
servant, to a man whose bread and shelter and very 
existence depended upon the wages he earned from 
her and, more exactly, from her grandfather. He 
was a good thirty years older than she was, of 
course, and yet there was nothing of disrespect in 
the way she used his last name to address him. 

“T won’t deny it, Miss,” Breen said. “I would be 
the last in the world to try that. I find it hard to 
dissemble, I do that.” 

“You’re a dear, Breen,” she said, the happiness 
rippling out of her as she talked. “And now, if you 
could drive me down to town, the car’s waiting 
there in the showroom. And then follow me back?” 

“Of course, my Miss. And—” Breen hesitated. 
It was a simple request he had to make, a very sim- 


ple one. But feeling the way he did, he wasn’t sure 
he should make it. For just the least instant he 
wasn’t sure, and then inwardly he laughed at him- 
self for his hesitation. 

“If you wouldn’t mind,” he said, “I’d appreciate 
it surely if you would come right back here with the 
car, for I’ve something to say to you—that is, Miss, 
I’ve something I want to do about-—-” 

He fumbled for the words, but Clarice wasn’t 
paying the slightest attention to him. She climbed 
into the front seat of the station-wagon. ‘Come on, 
Breen, I can hardly wait,” and he climbed in after 
her. His wish was still unspoken, but his deter- 
mination (if possible) the stronger for all that. 

He had known about the green roadster, of 
course, Breen had. He and the old man, her grand- 
father, had talked it over a week before. The round 
little object that Breen could feel now as he slid his 
free left hand into his coat pocket was a reminder 
that they had talked it over; was, in fact, there 
in his pocket at the moment as a direct result of 
that talk, and the old man’s decision to buy Clarice 
the car. It was that object he had wanted to talk 
about with Clarice; but no matter, he thought; 
we'll go into it when we get the green roadster 
back to the house. 

But on the way back he didn’t think of that at 
all. They got the car and started, but his mind 
wasn’t on methods. 

There was Clarice in the car ahead of him. Red 
hair blowing in the breeze, tossing back the rays of 
the sun, she was, Breen thought, every inch a 
woman. And so different now from the night 
when, a howling babe, he had gone to fetch her and 
her mother from the wretched hovel where they 
were living. 

Clarice was the old man’s grand-daughter. His 
daughter, Clarice’s mother, had run off against the 
old man’s wishes. She had married a flashy young 
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man, with an ingratiating smile and a warm man- 
ner, and no religion (and hence no character) at all. 
She had been happy with him (or so she said in her 
letters home) so long as their fine fortune had 
lasted. But when that ran out (and it wasn’t long) 
the letters failed to come. It wasn’t till some months 
later that the old man discovered the young man 
had funked it all, put a bullet in his head, and left 
her and her baby to fend as best they might. It 
was some months before the old man had been able 
to find them and to fetch them home. 

Clarice’s mother hadn’t lived long after that. 
Whether it was the shame—though the old man 
never mentioned a*thing about it—or whether the 
life’s blood in her had been poured out, spilled out, 
foolishly over that worthless man, Breen had never 
known. The fact was that she became ill; she 
lingered only a little while, and she died. 

The old man was heart-broken. He had tried to 
remake her life for her; he had done everything 
it was possible for a man to do; but that had not 
been enough. The will to live wasn’t there; there 
was insteud an indifference. And when his daugh- 
ter died, the old man turned his mind, his affection, 
and fortune to the service of his grand-daughter. 

Breen had been with her in the years she grew up. 
It was then that she came to realize what his true 
position was with the family. Chauffeur? Yes, but 
also guide and friend to be relied upon. ... 

Again he slipped his hand down inside his pocket 
and felt the package that rested there. 

He thought, then, of the old man, and how sure 
he was that the old man must know it. He had 
come to Breen, the old man had, a few days before. 

“She wants a roadster, Breen,” the old man said. 
“T don’t doubt you know the one, because you’ve 
pointed it out to me these last two times we’ve been 
to town. She has you on her side, no doubt.” That 
was like the old man, to say what he thought, and 
say it just as it came to him, with no beating about 
bushes and dodging behind trees. 

“She does that, sir,” Breen had answered. And, 
because he knew without asking that his opinion 
was being sought, “I think she deserves it, sir. 
She’s been studying hard these last few years, and 
she’s graduating with honors. It will become her, 
sir, and she—” 

But the old man wasn’t listening. 

“With honors,” he snorted. “With honors! What 
are honors worth, Breen, tell me that? What are 
they worth, sir, from a place like the school where 
Clarice has been—has been wasting her last four 
years? Honors? Sure, they are honors! Parrot- 
age, Breen, parrotage!” Another snort. 

It was a new word on Breen, but a good many of 
the old man’s were. 


“Parrotage, sir?” 

“Exactly, Breen. Tell me this: what are the 
teachings of a man, or a college full of men, worth 
when they believe as they do where Clarice has 
been? I mean, Breen, if the whole kit and caboodle 
of ’em don’t know enough to realize there must be a 
God Who made ’em—why, I don’t know—if they 
don’t realize that, what are their teachings worth 
on other subjects? Tell me that?” 

“I agree with you, sii. Perhaps if she’d gone to 
a Catholic Sch—” 

But the old man wasn’t listening. It was a sore 
point with him, and Breen knew it, that he had let 
Clarice coax him into sending her to a place that 
was fashionable rather than Catholic; that was 
smart as opposed to sound. The old man rumbled 
on, hoping (Breen was afraid) to drown out the 
sound of his own conscience with his rumblings. 

“They’re not worth a hoot, Breen. What’s the 
use of learning about all the material things that 
are around us if we neglect, ignore, even deny, the 
Creator of them all? Tell me that?” 

He hadn’t wanted Breen to tell him, really, be- 
cause he knew; and so Breen didn’t try. But the 
talk had proved one thing to the chauffeur; that 
the old man, too, had been aware of the change in 
Clarice, and didn’t like it. And that his, Breen’s, 
forebodings, hadn’t been falsely inspired. 

The Christmas Eve before, Breen had driven 
Clarice and two of her school friends to Mass. The 
slide between his post and the rear of the car was 
open, and he had heard this conversation. 

“But my dear,” one of the girls had said, “this 
is so delightfully quaint! Imagine, going to Mass! 
It’s—it’s really quite—” 

“Quite medieval,” the other had chipped in, 
quickly. “And so, if you don’t mind my saying so, 
Clarice, dear, is that dear old Grandfather of yours. 
So much out of the Middle Ages!” 

Breen’s ears had pricked up, and he had colored— 
the latter, fortunately, not seen there in the dark. 

“He is fine,” Clarice had said. “And he believes 
so much in—in all this, that I haven’t the heart to 
hurt him by failing to go to Mass. After all, it 
takes only a few minutes of one’s time.” 

Breen’s thoughts were sharply halted as the green 
roadster ahead of him swung sharply into the long 
driveway, made the wide curve, and came to a stop 
before the garages. He climbed painfully out. He 
slid the package from his pocket, snapped the string 
on it. He was waiting there with it when Clarice 
climbed out of her car. 

“If you please, Miss,” he said. “I’ve taken the 
liberty of buying this medal for you. It’s Saint 
Christopher, you see, and he’s the patron Saint of 
travelers. I’ve been to Father Lonergan and had it 
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blessed; and if you’d like me to tack it up in the 
car, Miss?” 

He stopped, a little out of breath and spent by 
this, for him, unusually long speech. 

Clarice’s eyes opened wide in surprise. She 
reached for the medal, stopped, then reached again 
and took it. She looked closely at Breen. 

“Thanks, Breen,” she said. There was amuse- 
ment in her tone, though, and it was at just that 
moment he began to be aware of that awful sure- 
ness, that she had fallen away. 

“Thanks, Breen,” she said again, and looked at 
the medal. “I’d be glad to have you fix it for me. 
Though I’m going to be strictly honest with you, 
and tell you I think it’s just so much clap-trap.” 

“Clap-trap?” 

“Superstition, then, Breen. What can an old 
fogey like Saint What’s-his-name have to do with 
me that would be any help in a traffic jam? He 
never dreamed of the roads of today. And besides, 
Breen, even if there were a God—which I don’t be- 
lieve there is—i’ll pray to Him. I won’t pray to 
men when I know they are made of the same flesh 
and blood as I am.” 

Breen was dumb-founded, but just for an instant. 
He had seen this coming, though he had tried to 
push the full realization of its coming from him. 
And now here it was. 

“I’m sorry, Miss,” he said, after a minute. “I’m 
really sorry. I’m afraid you Gvn’t understand. 
You’ve been simply misinformed—or misled. 

“If you’re putting that medal in your car you’re 
not praying to a man long dead to keep you out of 
trouble, or safe from harm, on the roads today. 
You’re praying to God.” 

“Exactly, Breen. And I’ll pray to—” 

“Saint Christopher,” Breen said, and a soft sort 
of reverence crept over his words, “is the patron 
Saint of travelers. He would be the last to claim 
any power for himself. But he can present your 
prayer to God, miss, with greater efficacy than you 
could yourself, perhaps. You could have learned 
that truth from your grandfather, instead of pay- 
ing his money to drink in falsehoods. It’s just like 
—” Breen hesitated, colored. 

Clarice was amused. “Like what, Breen?” 

“Like myself, Miss, though in a smaller way; 
and may God forgive me for making the compari- 
son, but there it is. You asked me to speak to your 
grandfather for you about the roadster. I did. 
Maybe you would have got it without my speaking, 
but the fact is, it didn’t hurt.” 

“That will do, Breen,” Clarice said, suddenly. 
“You may place that—that little tin thing—inside 
the car if you like, and if it will make you feel any 
better.” She turned and walked away. 


Breen walked slowly to the garage and got a 
driver and screws. The medal lay flat in his hands. 

“Dear Saint Christopher,” he thought, “you must 
be able to see, even from away up there in heaven, 
the wrong path this one traveler is taking. Steer 
her back to the right one, won’t you?” 

But Saint Christopher didn’t do it—at least not 
in the weeks that followed. Not, in fact, till that 
early fall day when the phone rang in the big house, 
and the old man came out, puffing and running as 
fast as he could, barely staying on his feet, and 
screaming for Breen.... 

It wasn’t such a hideous accident as it sounded 
over the phone. When they arrived there were the 
State Police, and the curious, of course, and a tow 
car, and a damaged green roadster, and a fright- 
ened Clarice, and a tall, earnest young priest who 
was talking to her. They brought her home, with a 
small if nasty and bleeding gash in her shoulder, 
and put her to bed. She didn’t come out again till 
the following Sunday. 

What passed between Clarice and the old man in 
those days Breen had no way of knowing. But he 
was free to make a fairly accurate guess, predicated 
on the old man’s fine spirits, and a happy chuckle 
that had been missing from his voice for a good 
many months. On that Sunday, however, Clarice 
herself came out to the garage. It was just seven- 
fifty, and Breen was on his way to the eight o’clock 
Mass. 

“T’m sorry, Breen,” she said, and Breen couldn’t 
help thinking, suddenly, that the same directness 
was in her that was in her grandfather. “I 
shouldn’t have laughed at Saint Christopher. I was 
just being smart. He has what it takes—what it 
took in his day, and what it takes in ours. He was 
of great help to me—even on these modern high- 
ways, where I thought his influence was laughable. 

“Have you ever been knocked out cold, Breen? 
And awakened with blood streaming from you? And 
looked at it, and thought, naturally, that this was 
the end? And suffered an agonizing sharp feeling 
of aloneness, and fear, and regret, and dread? You 
haven’t done that, Breen. I hope you never need 
to. But I did. 

“And there, suddenly beside me, was a priest. 
He was there only because someone had seen that 
medal of Saint Christopher you placed in my car. 
He had come to help me, to give me the last rites, 
the transport to eternity. 

“Happily, Breen, I wasn’t really in need of them, 
just then. But he was there to give them, and he 
was there because Saint Christopher, in a true 
sense, had sent him. That’s what I meant when I 
said I was sorry, sorry and ashamed, that I had 
scoffed.” 
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How Converts Are Made 


Lillian Forester 


“What Makes Converts,” and I 
feel the writer hasn’t all the 
answers. 

I never knew but two Catholics up 
to a certain point in my life, viz., 
Sharon Lee, my governess, and Ma- 
rie, our cook. But I didn’t know 
Marie was a Catholic until quite re- 
cently. She was our cook. I looked 
on her as one of the servants. She 
dressed in white; the other servants 
liked her, and Grandmother had the 
utmost confidence in her. 


"YW cwhes Mak I read an article, 


Sharon Lee was chosen by Grand- 
mother out of seventy applicants for 
the post as my governess. She had 
just graduated from a convent col- 
lege and Grandmother liked the way 
she walked—and her scholastic 
record. 

Sharon taught me manners, 
posture, impressed on me the fact 
that I must never attract attention 
to myself, and walking through Lin- 
coln Park or along the lake shore I 
learned to distinguish birds, trees, 
flowers. 

Sharon Lee was with me seven 
years. Grandmother turned me over 
to her completely. Every day, on 
our walk, we stopped into a church, 
generally Holy Name Cathedral, and 
Sharon prayed. I sat watching her, 
or the Lady with the Baby or the 
statue that had the rooster beside it. 
This statue wasn’t in every church— 
and we visited many: St. Mar- 
garet’s, St. Henry’s, St. Ita’s, Lady 
of the Lake, Mount Carmel, St. Ig- 
natius’ and many more. Sharon told 
me the statue was St. Peter and the 
cock was symbolic of his denial of 
Christ. 

I forgot all this when I went away 
to school. None of the girls went to 
church and we didn’t talk about 
things pertaining to religion. 

I made my debut on a Christmas 
Eve and Grandmother had spared no 
expense. I wasn’t exactly a howling 
social success. I’ve never learned 
what it is that makes a debutante 
click. I recall how Grandmother 
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stewed, advised, and then roared 
when I was left out of some party 
she had set her heart on. It was 
that I lacked something.... She de- 
clared I lacked life, that I was too 
still, too mousy. 

She kept me in the harness, and 
dances were a nightmare to me. By 
the end of my third season I was the 
hostesses’ life-saver, for I was The- 
Last-Minute dinner partner for them 
all. I hated it, but what could I do? 
I’d been reared to be a puppet and 
when a string was pulled I bobbed 
and smiled. 

In 1932 Grandmother became pan- 
icky, because it was my fourth year 
out, and becavse some of her invest- 
ments soured. It was necessary to 
sell the Chicago house, go to the lake 
for all time. 

She still had seven persons work- 
ing for her, two men and _ five 
women. However, with the income 
dwindling constantly, she had to re- 
trench, and soon all the workers 
were gone but Marie. She moved 
Grandmother and me into the west 
wing—three rooms—heated it with a 
hard coal burner and the kitchen 
range, and she slept in the room 
above the kitchen “that was warmed 
by the stovepipe.” 

Grandmother kept telling Marie 
to go away and Marie insisted she 
was staying. “I owe for groceries 
since June,” said Grandmother. “My 
credit will be cut off and you will 
have to leave.” 


“T’ve paid cash for all the gro- 
ceries,” said Marie. 

“Marie! I’ve not paid you a 
salary in a year, and now you feed 
me!” 

“For twenty-four years you paid 
me $100 a month,” Marie said, “and 
every Christmas you gave me $100 
as a present. With the money I 
earned here I bought a forty acre 
farm near Moundsville and—I’m 
staying.” 

Grandmother was puzzled. So was 
I. Grandmother asked: “Marie, 
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I’ve never known what church you 
belonged to.” 


“The Catholic. 
knew.” 


I thought you 


We were to relinquish the lake 
shore house, a_ lovely old place of 
twenty rooms, a carriage shed, my 
play house, summer houses, a work- 
shop and greenhouses. Grandmother 
received notices to vacate. The bank 
had been lenient. But Grandmother 
refused to leave. “Try and make 
me,” she challenged the sheriff who 
stood on the lawn while she stood 
inside, calling through the window. 


“You’d better come with me, 


madam, to my place,” Marie said. 
“You and Josephine are welcome.” 


“Are you deserting me?” asked 


Grandmother. 


“You have no right to remain 
here,” Marie said. “I would be a 
party to your lawlessness were I 
to—” 


Grandmother roared, ordered her 
off the place, called her a deserter, a 
coward, an unappreciative wench. 


I helped Marie pack and load her 
belongings into her little car—the 
car that drove out of our driveway to 
six o’clock Mass every Sunday. She 
said: “Josephine, telephone me 
when you need me. I have a place 
for you and madam.” 


Grandmother fought the deputies 
for three days and three nights. It 
is like a bad dream to look back upon 
it. Finally the men broke in.... 
“Do not carry her out, please,” I 
said. “We will pack and be gone in 
less than an hour.” Then I tele- 
phoned Marie. She came immediate- 
ly. Grandmother and I were wel- 
come in her dear little house. Grand- 
mother was silent, sort of dazed. We 
put her to bed, called the doctor. He 
said she must have quiet. Marie and 
I cared for her. She lay spent and 
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quiet for two days, then: “Marie, I 
want to be baptized a Catholic, and 
be sort of under the Lord’s wing, as 
you are.” 

Marie didn’t say: “You must be 
instructed.” She went to the tele- 
phone. Shortly after, her pastor ar- 
rived, baptized Grandmother, and 
that night she died in her sleep. 

That’s how converts are made. I 
began my instructions and soon was 
baptized. A glorious gift is mine, 
and I feel the Lord used Marie as 
the carrier of this blessing. I live 
with Marie, and she went around 
among the storekeepers asking for 
work for me. And she got it. I am 
cashier in a meat market, enjoy my 
work, know I am the most fortunate 
girl you could find—daily Mass, 
daily reception of my Lord, the 
knowledge that Grandmother and I 
will be reunited, and Marie, my 
friend, to take an interest in me, to 
mother me, and give me the feeling 
of security so essential to peace. 


Haven 


I tramp through wind and heavy 

snow this night, 

My eyes are blurred, my very limbs 
so cold 

That with each breath I hear them, 
as ’twere, scold 

The wind and snow—reproaching 
them: “What right 

Have you to hurl your blasts at us, 
with spite 

Benumbing us? What right to act so 
bold? 

Your chilly waves enwrap us in the 
fold 

Of Mother Nature’s garb. Ah! garb 


of night!” 
I listen to the war within my 

breast, 

Then, lifting up my eyes to darkened 
space 

With hopeful meaning—Lo! There 
in the West 

A light! Atop yon distant hill—a 
place 

Of refuge for these weary limbs to 
rest— 

And vigored hope anew goads on my 
pace. 

Alfred Niehaus. 
1941 


Letter from a Seminarian 


St. Meinrad Minor Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Dear Uncle Pete, March 17, 1961 


You certainly must have some strong motives behind that innocent 
question of yours. Why, I wondered, had you selected this one query 
for further elucidation? I never knew before that you were so much 
interested in the way priests, young priests especially, deliver their 
Sunday sermons. Maybe it was that you couldn’t catch a word that was 
said—couldn’t follow the thought, because there was no logical sequence. 
Or perhaps the particular young priest you had in mind did speak ex- 
ceptionally well, and you want to know from first hand information the 
precise course that a young man must undergo in preparation for speak- 
ing in public—in church, school, or on civic occasion. 

In my thumb-nail sketch of the life of a seminarian I could only 
mention the course that we get. But since you asked I’m glad to enlarge 
on the opportunities each boy has to make himself—if not a Monsignor 
Sheen—at least a powerful and forceful exponent of the Word of God. 
Public Speaking—or elocution—plays an important part in our life. And 
I’m glad. I always liked to speak pieces, (contrary to the ordinary run 
of boys)—and that liking has gone over into the various phases of speech 
which are open to everyone here at St. Meinrad. 

There is, for instance, a regular class each week in which the funda- 
mentals of speech are taught and the students are given an opportunity 
to deliver their selections before their own class. Incidentally, you’ve 
got to be able to “take it,” for afterwards the boys are called upon to 
give some constructive criticism on the selection as it was rendered by 
you. There’s no proverbial “beating around the bush.” If they didn’t like 
the way you spoke, they will tell you, straight from the shoulder. I ad- 
mire boys who can give and take like that.—Well, this continues for six 
years of the Minor Seminary. 

When you get to the Major Seminary (this I know from hearsay, 
since it will be a while till I am that far along) there is an intensive 
course of homiletics or Sermon Preaching for the last four years be- 
fore ordination. We often pass the big room where the budding 
preachers give their first sermon. I always pass with a look of awe— 
Someday! (God willing) I’ll be giving my first sermon in that room. 

But this is by no means all. The class is only an introduction. Each 
boy is supposed to practice privately on drills conducive to better, clearer, 
more forceful speech. Once each week the Literary Societies have their 
meetings. Papers are read, speeches given, discussions held, debates 
conducted. Occasionally, too, a class, any one, will sponsor and present 
a play. The boys like to act and many who haven’t been on the stage 
before soon grow accustomed to appearing in public. Shakespearean 
dramas are also presented. You remember, I hope, the day last year 
when you and Dad and I traveled to St. Meinrad to see “Hamlet.” This 
year there will be no Shakespearean play, but the Sems are presenting a 
biblical play about King David, Absalom, and Achitophel. 

And believe you me, Uncle Pete, all this work in speech certainly has 
its present value. Try as I may I can’t seem to convince some perennial 
arguers of the manifest superiority of my home town over the rest of the 
cities of the state. 

If you keep on showing interest in sermon preaching, I'll be tempted 
to ask you when I am ordained to give me some tips on what the lay- 
man thinks can be and needs to be done in preaching. 

And say, Uncle, pray for us all that we do make good speakers. All 
this study for twelve long years—what good is it going to do me or you 
if I won’t be able to tell the people about it when the time comes. 

Yours for better speakers, Tom. 
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The Haus der Deutschen Kunst, Munich 
Photo by Marieli G. 


European 


(This is the second of a series of articles by Wil- 
liam B. McWatters describing his unprecedented 
odyssey through pre-war and wartime Europe.) 


66 MERICANS! Hello, American 
Okay! Okay, you guys!” 

The tall teen-age Swedish collegian assumed a 
cocky pose and pointed toward my brother and me. 
The crowd with him laughed heartily. We had 
just pedalled into Stockholm from picturesque Nor- 
way, and already we were experiencing the re- 
actions of Europeans to the sight of those strange 
creatures they know as Americans. We had gone to 
Europe to see the unusual, and it was ironic to find 
ourselves the object of continental curiosity. 

In England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales we first 
discovered that all Americans—especially travelling 
Americans—were only a little less rich than Croe- 
sus. In Norway we learned that America is regard- 
ed as the friend of the smaller nations. But in 
Sweden we found the tallest king in the world and 
pretty close to the most generous hospitality! The 
great-hearted Swedes permitted us to pay for our 
lodgings only one night out of every seven we spent 
in their country. Our first experience, in a small 
Swedish village, was with the local butc’ ar, a young 
lady to whom we had been referred by mutual 
friends in America. She could not leave her busi- 
ness, she explained, when we arrived, and her moth- 
er was in a neighboring village for the day. But 
would we mind taking her keys and making our- 
selves at home until she could get away? Would 
we mind?! 


boys! 
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By William B. Mc Watters 
with 
John J. O’ Rourke 
and 
John J. Murray, Jr. 


Benziger 


Adventure 


Two hours later we were reclining comfortably 
on the sofa in her small cottage. Neither our 
hostess nor her old mother knew English and our 
Swedish vocabulary contained only a few more 
words, so the conversion was hardly brilliant. 
But pleasant company, we found, is a rich conver- 
sation in itself. 

Down the coast of Sweden we rambled, careless 
of time, watching our dwindling purses with an- 
xious eyes. We crossed into Denmark as leisurely 
as we used to cross San Francisco Bay. Although 
we were hunters of adventure, delving into big 
cities’ back streets and biking into the world’s 
richest dairy lands, we often found the simple 
peasants turning the tables on us just as our 
Swedish student did. They laughed at our quaint 
American hats, our unorthodox cycling outfits. We 
formed more than a suspicion that we were being 
regarded as curiosities! 


In Scandinavia, we discovered, the cinema is a 
more potent educational force than books. Nor- 
wegians and Danes tried as hard as the Swedes to 
impress us with lisping, accented “movie English.” 


“Americans!” they echoed. “Okay, you guys!” 


Or, “San Francisco? You live in San Francisco? 
Why, that’s—” a breathless pause while the whole 
tremendous implication of that fact dawned upon 
their minds— “—that’s right next to Hollywood!” 
A crowd gathered then, hemming us in. They 
grinned at each other happily for a moment, and 
finally started singing in their native tongues. 
Gradually, we picked out the words: 
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“San Francisco, open your Golden Gate; 
You'll let no stranger wait...” 

In a moment they were urging us to join in the 
singing, and we were shamefacedly admitting that 
we didn’t know the words. They were flabber- 
gasted when we told them the song was out of date, 
that no one in America sang it any more. Did 
songs die in America? 

When we tried to parry their question-barrage 
by explaining that all Denmark could easily fit be- 
tween San Francisco and Hollywood, they thought 
we were joking. It was impossible for them to con- 
ceive such “vast” distances. Hollywood was to New 
York as Copenhagen was to Oslo, a short trip. They 
sympathized with us in the great trials we had 
during the great earthquake in San Francisco. 
They hoped we hadn’t been injured! Apparently 
they could not realize that we were a little too 
young to have been witnesses of that particular 
bit of recent history! 

Soon, however, my brother Tom and I learned the 
advantages of living near the stars, and we began 
to add “That’s right next to Hollywood, you know,” 
whenever we mentioned the name of our home town. 
The effect was magical. Doors and ears opened for 
us wherever we went. Sometimes we had to use a 
little imagination to prove our position as “men 
about town”: we had to admit to being friendly 
with Tyrone Power, Gary Cooper and Spencer Tracy 
and frequent dinner-guests of Joan Crawford and 
Loretta Young. Once, under pressure from a wide- 
eyed little Dutch girl, I admitted being “a sort of 
distant relation” of Shirley Temple. Her smiles 
were worth, I think, even a taller story. 


We headed back to the continent with Holland 
our destination. We wanted to join the festivities 
that heralded Wilhelmina’s fortieth—and last—an- 
niversary as queen of that once-peaceful little Low- 
land country. And perhaps it was here that we, as 
American youths, received our greatest thrill. It 
was not so much the compliments our new acquaint- 
ances offered at every turn for our 


land because of the depression, was the local 
authority on such matters. “I like American girls,” 
was his dictum. “They are much prettier than our 
own. But give me a Dutch girl every time.” 


We learned why when he arranged dates for us 
for the countless parties and dances accompanying 
the Wilhelmina celebrations. They are lovely, these 
Dutch ladies. Make no mistake about that. But 
their rare charm lies in their blithe acceptance as 
complete justice of what the ordinary American girl 
would consider impertinent imposition—the famous 
“Dutch Treat’! On every occasion, they insisted 
on paying their full share of expenses. When we 
attempted to pay, they were at first amazed, then 
hurt, then angry at the implication, altogether un- 
intentional on our parts, that they were unable to 
pay their own way. Yes, that was our thrill in 
Holland. And how our pocketbooks hoped it could 
be duplicated in the United States! 


Kindly Dutch mothers added to our sicre of 
travelling tricks. And they, too, taught us without 
realizing it. As it was bound to happen, our Ameri- 
can woolen socks have by this time come up with the 
bane of a cyclist’s existence, holes and more holes. 
There was nothing for it but to purchase needles 
and thread and set about darning. By accident, 
more than design, we selected the softest 01 the 
none too soft benches in Haagsche Bosch, one of 
the Hague’s largest parks. Our fumbling needle- 
work efforts provided much good-natured enjoy- 
ment for the good dames; in contiriental Europe, 
such menial labor is woman’s monopoly. One 
gracious matron finally took pity on us and gestured 
her willingness to be of assistance. Others joined 
in. Soon we sat back smiling and bowing and 
smoking, while they darned and patched and even 
sewed buttons on our shirts. Wonderful people, 
the Dutch. 


There may have been an occasional faltering in 
the usual steady movement of our pedals. There 
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Hans Mueller, who had spent ten 
years in America with his parents, 
but had returned to his native 
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were certainly skips in the beating of our hearts 
as we approached the next goal on our itinerary. 
For we had come these thousands of miles to reach 
that goal. We had heard and read myriad legends 
about it. Now, for the first time, we were to dis- 
cover the truth about—Nazi Germany! 

We had not long to wonder about what could hap- 
pen to American students in the land of the 
swastika. Hardly had we located the youth hostel 
at Cologne and taken a room than Tom’s new and 
very expensive Leica camera disappeared! It had 
been taken from a downstairs locker-room that 
served as our combination closet, washroom and 
safe. We were not allowed, despite our violent pro- 
tests, to keep any luggage in our rooms. 

We stored our things, carefully locked the door 
and set out for an evening stroll. Upon our re- 
turn, Tom went downstairs for a tooth-brush. It 
was less than a minute before he was dashing up- 
stairs wildly, calling for the police, the Gauleiter, 
Hitler himself, me, anybody! The lock had been 
snapped! His camera was gone! 

We made for the cubby-hole that served as an 
office. We demanded loudly that the herbergsvater 
(youth hostel father) start an immediate search. 
Swiss, French, English, Swedes and even a few 
American boys crowded around and simultaneous- 
ly protested their innocence. No one had done it. 
But still the camera WAS gone. The herbergsvater 
toddled down in his nightshirt and tasselled cap. 


“Was ist los?” We tried to tell him, but he could 
understand nothing we said, and in our excitement 
our garbled German grew even more unintelligible 
than ever. Finally we asked him to hold everyone 
there until the police arrived. He refused and or- 
dered us all to bed. It was time enough for such 
things in the morning. When we returned to the 
office at 6:30 A.M., a new herbergsvater was on duty, 
the day man. 

He was sorry, he was humble, he was contrite. 
But he maintained stoutly that it could not have 





been a German. He blamed “one of the foreign 
boys.” 

“I say positively,” he cried, ’it was not a Ger- 
man! It could not possibly have been. No German 
boy could do such a horrible thing. It is an insult 
to all Americans. What would der Fuehrer say? 
Oh no! Adolf Hitler would not allow one of his 
youth to do such a thing! It would be national 
disgrace.” 

We never recovered the camera, but we did learn 
by checking the roll that the only missing person 
was a nineteen year old German youth presumably, 
according to his chart, cycling toward Poland. May- 
be it wasn’t a German, as the patriotic herbergs- 
vater insisted, but we had our suspicions. 

The incident illustrates, at least, how strongly 
the Ministry of Propaganda’s efforts have influ- 
enced the people. The German mind has been filled 
with the idea that to think contrary to the Nazi 
creed is to become an enemy of the state and a 
traitor to Hitler, savior of the German people. In 
every store, in restaurants, beer-garden, street-cars, 
taxis, on posts in the streets, on doors and even 
fences, placards advertise “how wonderful unser 
fuehrer has been to us! How can we thank him? 
How can we show our appreciation?” The poor 
people must eat, sleep, dream of Hitler and of 
how he has benefitted them. 

They dream of other things, too, these unfor- 
tunate people. Some of them dream, though only to 
themselves or a chosen few in whom they have con- 
fidence, of the a.y when Germany will be great and 
free at the same time. Most of them cling to their 
religious beliefs with a tenacity no Nazi force can 
break. We were standing in the sun outside a Berlir 
hospital one afternoon when a hysterically weeping 
woman wove her way toward us. Evidently she had 
all but lost control of her sense of direction. Tom 
and I stepped over to her quickly, and asked if there 
was anything we could do. 

“She lifted red-rimmed eyes toward us, and then 
buried her face in her tear-soaked 






















handkerchief. Great sobs racked 
her thin body. For a moment, she 
was unable to speak. Then, through 
the tears, she spoke brokenly, un- 
intelligibly. We strained to catch 
her words. 

“...nothing anyone can do... 
dead. The Pope is dead!” 

We stared at one another, in- 
credulous. Then, with a single 
thought, we turned and raced for 
the nearby newsstand. There, the 
black headlines confirmed the weep- 
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ing woman’s story: Pius XI was dead. They said 
many things those Nazi newspapers, but in every 
one of them, whether they praised the late Holy 
Father or condemned him, there was a deep respect 
for him and for the Church he had shepherded. 
And mingled with the grief of the thousands of 
Catholics who were snatching the newspapers from 
the stands to read the story of his death, was a 
great pride in what he had ben and of what he had 
represented. In that sad day, we learned with cer- 
tainty that the Church is not de<2 in Nazi Germany, 
and more, that it never can be dead there. 


We supported curselves during our nine months’ 
stay in Germany, even after war had been declared, 
by teaching English to the Jews. Persecuted 
though they were, all wanted to be prepared for 
der Tag when they could leave for America. It was 
among them that 


“What is it?” I asked. 


“This is terrible! When I registered you as 
staying at my house, it had already been sold. So 
when I registered as the owner, I committed for- 
gery. I had no right to sign that registration; 
they will accuse me of misrepresentation. The last 


one— 
“But you didn’t know!” I protested. 
“No matter. I was wrong.” 


How wrong he was considered is evidenced by the 
fact that he was haled into court next day. As he 
left, he waved to me from the street,a last, hopeless 
gesture. I never saw him again. 


Another “star-crossed” German, this time a 
young girl, came to me and shyly asked that I teach 
her English, an assignment that was by no means 

difficult. She was 





we witnessed many 
dramas of heart- 
break and terror. 

Only too fre- 
quently did we 
motor (we had 
purchased German 
Neckarsulm motor- 
bikes for speedier 
transportation by 
now) to one of our 
pupils’ houses for 
the morning Eng- 
lish lesson, only to 
be met by a weep- 
ing wife or a red- 
eyed child, who 
told us father had 
been awakened during the night and taken off to 
stand trial for some unknown offense. The great 
Nazi concentration camp at Dachau confines many 
of our friends, good, kindly people whose only crime 
was to be of Jewish extraction. 





One young man with whom we were staying 
received a formal note one morning advising him 
that his house had been sold for 6000 marks (about 
$2400). He almost wept as he told us it had cost 
him 24,000 marks only a few months before. 


“Listen to this,” he wailed, reading from the let- 
ter. “ ‘You will also receive script that will entitle 
you to receive dividends on said 6000 marks—those 
Nazi brigands! One of them saw my house and 
wanted it, so he took this means of getting it at a 
bargain!’ ” 

He continued reading silently. Suddenly, he 
broke out with: “Ohhh! What shall I do?” 





Brandenburger Tor, Berlin 


a pretty girl, ex- 
tremely  well-edu- 
cated and popular 
with everyone she 
knew. Her foster- 
parents had given 
her every advan- 
tage, and now, she 
confided, she was 
to be married to a 
young doctor 
whom she _ had 
chosen over. at 
least a dozen 
rivals. Their hap- 
pily-laid plans 
struck the first 
snag when they 
applied for a marriage license. The infamous Nurn- 
berg Marriage Law of 1935 temporarily halted 
proceedings: their families had to be investigated 
for racial characteristics. 

Two days after they had applied for the license, 
I called at her home and found her weeping bitter- 
ly. I have never seen such gray, stricken faces as 
those of her foster-parents. It was the old man who 
took my arm and led me out to the porch where we 
had all laughed so gaily a few days before. 

“Her grandmother,” he told me, “was part- 
Jewess.” 

“Then they can’t be married?” 

“Worse than that. She’ll have to leave us, this 
house, and her friends. God knows what the end 
of it will be.” 


In Munich, we rented an apartment at Possar- 
strasse 21, a few doors from Hitler’s flat overlook- 
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ing Prinzregentenplatz. We often saw him come 
speeding smoothly up to the door in his long black 
Mercedes Benz to spend the night. Next morning, 
we learned he was at Berchtesgaden or Berlin. No 
wonder journalists thought he had a double! 


After the fall of Czechoslovakia, a great tri- 
umphal parade was arranged by Goebels’s agents 
and the full efforts of the Ministry of Propaganda 
and Public enlightenment were brought to bear. 
All onlookers were led in cheers. They were given 
flags to wave and ordered to sing the Horstwessel 
Song and other patriotic airs. Hitler passed along 
slowly, enjoying to the full this moment of glory. 
That the entire affair was arranged by order and 
that the mob was whipped into a frenzy by paid 
government agents did not seem to disturb his 
enjoyment. 

But such demonstrations do not reflect the true 
tenor of the people. Isolated instances are more 
eloquent in this regard. Wher »e ~-re attending 
the Deutsche Akademie, with otne: students, Ger- 
man and foreign, to study classical German, a hu- 
morous incident revealed a truer picture of German 
feeling toward Hitler. 


On one of the landings of a broad staircase stood 
a bust of Hitler. We were told to salute it as we 
passed. When we refused we were censured for 
failing to appreciate the opportunity offered us. 
One day we noticed that the bust was doing an 
about face and was turned toward the wall. Our 
laughter prompted the Herr Professor to right it 
again. 


Next day, and every day for a week, the same 


thing happened, to the undisguised amusement of 
all the foreign students, ourselves included. We 
held a caucus and discovered that none of us had 
done it. It must have been a German boy! 


Next day the principal, Herr Direktor, called a 
General Assembly. His bristling mustachios raised 
in a storm-signal as he mounted the platform. For 
half an hour he ranted and raged. He failed to see 
the humor of the situation. He “knew it was not a 
German.” He intended to have us deported. No! 
If he learned who it was he would have the culprit 
sent to Dachau. That settled it. From then on, 
Adolf stared at us, not the wall, each day as we 
climbed the stairs. 


In Munich, too, the good Bavarians make light of 
the greeting “Heil Hitler!” They use their cen- 
turies-old salutation “Griiss Gott!” (Greet God, 
or “God be with you.”) Sometimes, after they have 
thus greeted one another, they will launch vigorous 
scoldings, tongues in cheeks, urging their fellows 
to be more patriotic. These exhortations usually 
end in uproarious laughter, with a foaming stein 
to wash the laughter down. 


Soldiers bluster along the streets with cold, im- 
passive faces, clicking their iron-soled boots. Jews 
shiver as they pass and non-Nazis breathe a silent 
prayer. For the army, as in the Germany of 1914, 
is in the saddle. Not only the army that is occupy- 
ing almost all of Europe today, but the army of 
informers, of misguided pan-Germanics, of megalo- 
maniacs craving a place in the Nazi sun. 

We were happy in Germany, on those rare oc- 
casions when we discovered remnants of old Ger- 

many, gay Germany. 








But those occasions 
were too rare. It 
was without real re- 
gret that we poured 
the petrol to our 
motorcycles on our 
way toward the bor- 
der. 

Germany is_ sad. 
And it makes one sad 
to look upon her in 
these, her days of 
distress. 





Braubach and 
Marksburg on the Rhine 
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What Kind of Hero Do You Want? 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


HEN I saw Gone With the Wind I was moved 
VW, by a grand spectacle out of the colorful war 

between the states...I was moved by the 
drama of human lives caught up in that storm of 
hatred called our civil war; but I went home de- 
pressed by the persistent “cussedness” of Scarlett O’ 
Hara. I went home entertained by the drama, but 
without a noble thought, or lofty idea. I had learned 
once more how not to live in order to be happy. 

Why need so much of our movie fare be a dramati- 
zation of the sordid and ugly? We know it is life—one 
kind of pitiful life that is held up before our youth as 
a warning. We are tired of warnings like these plays 
whose heroes and heroines are the weakest specimens 
of man. Give us not the red flag of warning bearing 
on it the words: CRIME DOES NOT PAY. ADUL- 
TERY DOES NOT PAY. This is always negative. 
Let us have dramas of good people whose lives show 
us how to live. If it takes more brains to make virtue 
interesting, then in the holy name of St. Genesius, 
Patron Saint of Dramatists and play-wrights, let us 
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BABY BROADCASTS 


HE TASTES of infants are all-embracing. Everything 

must be tasted, sucked, and swallowed. There is much 

oes into the mouth of babes. A special case in the 

the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, is witness 

to the almost limitless variety of things that children have 
actually swallowed. 

Our Savior calls attention to what comes out of the mouth of 

infants and sucklings. To our ear every infant is a short-wave 

broadcasting station—W-O-W. 


have brains in Hollywood. Anybody can make adultery 
interesting. But it takes native intelligence of a high 
order to create drama starring a heroine whose virtue 
and goodness awakens the best in us. But it takes 
native intelligence of a high order to create a char- 
acter whose life will unearth the reverence for virtue, 
buried deep under layers of coarseness...in the hearts 
of mén and women. 

People need to be shown how to live... not warned 
how not to live. That is why I recommend the saints 
as heroes and heroines for people. We shall not hear 
at the judgment after death the words: Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world, for you were 
not as shameless as Dorothy Lamour in TYPHOON, or 
as hard-hearted and unfeeling as Vivien Leigh in GONE 
WITH THE WIND, or as tough as Terry O’Malley in 
SCAR-FACED-NELSON; but you gave me to eat 
when I was hungry; you gave me to drink when I was 
thirsty; you took me in when I was a stranger! 
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selection of contented “goos,” hungry wails, and painful bawls. 
But God’s divinely attuned ear catches sweetest strains of praise 
from this station. What secret love-messages must come from 
the heart of the baptised babe whose soul is the dwelling place of the triune God! We shall never 
know. But from the Savior’s words we can learn the qualities that our prayers must have if 
they are to register in heaven. “Unless you be converted and become as little children,” Jesus 
tells us, “you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—St. Matth. 18:3. Unless you 
change your manner of praying and pray as little children do, yeur prayer will not be heard 
in heaven. And how do children pray? With candor and simplicity. After deceiving our- 
selves, we try to “put one over” on God. We are not candid with ourselves nor with Him. 
If our mouth is to broadcast the sentiments of our heart we must be converted, we must first 
change our heart, we must become childlike—candid. Then, too, we must pray with simplicity. 
God does not care for highsoundi phrases that we do not ourselves understand, that are 
mumbled after some set formula found in prayer books. Simple, fervent outbursts, expressed in 
our own “baby” language, is what God hears with pleasure and answers above measure. 


fants.” —-St. Matth. 21:16. 
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HERE IS A theatre in New York 
where you will look in vain for 
the dour face of Tragedy on the 

proscenium arch. The grinning mask 
of Comedy protrudes from one pillar. 
The architect and the builders and any 
old-timer will tell you that Tragedy 
used to frown from the other. 


I am the only one—so far as I know 
—who can tell exactly when and how 
Tragedy disappeared. I have never 
told the story before. You know how 
they look at you, especially if you are 
an old-time, broken-down actor. “How 
many did you have?” or “Why didn’t 
you change your boot-legger?” they'll 
say, meaning to be witty. I can re- 
member when such wit drew vegetables 
from the gallery-gods. But that’s an- 
other line. 

Nobody likes to be laughed at, except 
a pantomimist. Even the comedians 
want you to laugh with them, not at 
them. And nobody but the Irish believe 
in Fairies and the Little People and 
Ghosts, anymore—except it be some 
who believe in the horrible and depress- 
ing things like were-wolves and such, 
that no Irishman, even in his cups could 
ever have imagined, much less believed 
in. So I’ve never told the story before, 
as I said. You can say it’s because I’m 
Irish that I imagined it. But, as my 
grandfather used to remark about the 
banshees, I know what I know. 


Stage-door keepers see a lot, and not 
all ghosts. But we get in the habit of 
keeping it to ourselves: like that swell 
kid from Galion, Ohio. I mind well 
the time she came to the chorus; it 
was in the first Music-Box, if I’m not 
mistaken. She gave me a hug and a 
kiss that had me dreaming of a hair-cut 
and a shave and a new suit. Then, the 
first time I saw HIM waiting for her 
I tried to tell her.... But there, now. 
What I started to tell was how Tragedy 
disappeared from the pillar, and when. 

We'd had several flops in a row. But 
the manager wouldn’t let his high-class 
help go, for fear that he’d never re- 
place them. So I was staying on at 
the door. I could always get along. I 
ate—well, where I ate, and there were 
twenty soft spots to sleep in, right in 
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the theatre. I knew every nook and 
corner, so I did. 


It was a week before rehearsals for 
what turned out to be a long run, when 
I let myself in by my own door, late 
one night, and prepared to retire. You 
couldn’t exactly call it going to bed, 
you see. The house, of course, was 
pitch dark. But put me inside the 
stage-door of that theatre (unless 
they’ve rebuilt it into one of those new- 
fangled clubs)—put me there on the 
blackest night, drunk or sober, and I’ll 
find my way to any seat you name, 
from the gallery to the pit, without 
scratching a shin. I was doing that 
very thing, knowing exactly where I 
intended to pass the night. As I 
reached out to part the curtain behind 
a box, I heard a voice. 

My first thought was of a radio; but 
only for a moment. That wasn’t the 
kind of voice and enunciation you 
heard on the raido, then, or now for 
that matter. I am an actor of the old 
school. I played with.... well, never 
mind. But I know voice and I know 
speech, as we had to know them in the 
old days. And I tell you that was a 
voice to make an old stage-dog cock his 
ears. I cocked mine. 


Even from behind that curtain I 
could catch every syllable. But I came 
round into the orchestra and slipped 
into the first seat on the aisle. The 
voice came from above. A faint, phos- 
phorescent light made the masks of 
Comedy and Tragedy stand out in the 
blackness. They were facing each 
other, so help me. Tragedy was speak- 
ing. 


“ 


....80 that even you might realize 
that your reign is at an end, King 
Comedy” he was saying. He leared on 
the you and on the King in utter scorn. 
(How they used to ring the changes 
on the emotions in the good old days!) 
I listened. 
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“Know you not, Sire, that the theatre does but 
imitate life? And Life, Sire, has grown grim, 
while you reigned carelessly. You laughed, while 
the fires of war and revolt and famine and disease 
swept the world. Your guffaws did indeed drown 
the roar of the flames, Sire, but only in the theatre, 
and in your own ears. Your grinning mask did 
shut out the sight, Sire, but only from your own 
eyes.” 

“Sire, you are as out of place as Tragedy in a 
world of children. You are a monarch without a 
realm. Beyond the steps of your dais, only I am 
King. And I shall ascend your throne, even here, 
and cast you into utter oblivion.” 

The ghostly outlines of a stately body, clothed 
in regal costume, appeared beneath the severed 
head, and Tragedy solemnly descended an imaginary 
stair-case to tread the boards with majesty. 

He made a sweeping gesture. (In the school of 
Delsarte the gesture must ever precede speech, and 
give the key to the depth of the emotion.) But if 
he made any sound it was drowned in uproarious 
laughter. 

If Comedy had been a king up till then he had 
abandoned the role; for he suddenly took the 
misshapen form and the motley of a Jester. Then, 
with one leap from the opposite pillar he landed on 
the boards beside King Tragedy. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Noble Sire!” (He, too, knew 
the trick of irony. And how he leaned on that 
Noble!) “So you are King again, eh? And I am 
without throne and subjects, eh? Ha! Ha! Ha! 
But you cannot have any memory, Noble Sire! No, 
you cannot have any memory, else you should never 
again have taken the sceptre and donned a kingly 
costume! Why! you wear the crown as though 
*twere real!’ Ha! Ha! Ha! 

King Tragedy put his right hand to the bejeweled 
(phony) sword, and took a stride (after a back- 
ward step, in the best old-time manner) toward 
the Jester. 

“How, now, knave,” he thundered. “Do you dare 
address me, so? Must I make you understand that 
I am King?” 

The Jester mockingly bowed low. “I do most 
humbly crave Your Majesty’s pardon...Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Ha! By the gods, I begin to believe that you 
DO take yourself seriously...Ha' Ha! Ha: I 
crave your pardon, Sire! I cannot help the laughter! 
But I cannot become serious about a mere seat that 
changes Kings so rapidly! 

King Tragedy drew himself to his full majestic 
height. He threw back his head, and lowered his 
chin, as Delsarte directs for royal utterance. It 
was well executed, I tell you. 


“Sir Comedy, you have been over much engrossed 
in laughter to follow world developments,” he said. 
“There is no longer room for laughter in this mud- 
dled world. And so, there is no place for laughter 
in the theatre. 

“Away! Sir Comedy! Away! Go back to your 
pillar, and let your grin serve but to accent the 
heartbreaks that I shall depict on the stage. Let 
your wit and humor and laughter crawl cravenly 
back into musty tomes, to gather dust on forgot- 
ten shelves. Only Tragedy shall survive. I have 
said it!” 

As he warmed to his subject he reminded me of 
Keane or Mansfield or Bellew. 

“My day has come at long last! I spread poverty 
in a stricken world; and lure men and women to 
bring children into its filthy back-wash! 

“TI boil fat capitalists in the pot of depression 
until the stench of their stewing drives men to 
bloody revolt. 

“T roll luxurious Limousines along streets and 
high-ways to pick up unwary maidens and set them 
down in unholy brothels. 

“T fire the brains of degenerates with wanton and 
murderous desires for tiny, trusting babes. 

“I stir sleeping passions in the hearts of men and 
women, in home and office, on college campus and 
in tourist camp, in underworld hide-out and temple 
sanctuary. Greed!...Ambition!...Lust!... With 
these I fire the world! Soon there will be no room 
for laughter ...save for the mad, hysterical laugh- 

“ter of TRAGEDY!” 

He thrust Comedy aside and ascended invisible 
steps to an imaginary dais. With a flourish of his 
regal cloak he turned and sank into a fantastic 
throne. Then he glared at Comedy with royal dis- 
dain. 

‘Twas a grand performance. I had almost for- 
gotten Comedy. But I instinctively followed the 
King’s glare. (It was a cue to the audience, in the 
old manner. ) 

Comedy was doubled up and shaking with uncon- 
trolable laughter. He held the spot for a moment 
of suspense. Then he straightened up. He clapped 
his hands and stamped his feet. Between bursts of 
choking laughter he cried: 

“Bravo! Ha! Ha! Ha!... Well done, M’ Lord! 
Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

But then he took himself in hand, and sobered 
in an instant. (Delsarte never permitted an actor 
to actually lose control.) 

“T’ faith, M’ Lord, almost did you have me BE- 
LIEVING you!....Why, when you cried ‘Away!’ 
I had almost crawled back to my pillar! You have 
the Gift, M’ Lord! In a worthy cause you might 
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carry away any audience, and make them forget 
reality. I might make a comedian of you...in 
time ... You have the Gift! 

“But, Sire, like all tragedians, you stay too much 
on the surface. You do not probe the depths of 
nature. And so you tend to overact your scenes. 

“Seriously, let me analyze the scene.” He 
stepped back and assumed a critical pose. 

“Now, the opening lines, where you stuck to gen- 
eralities, why they were convincing. Almost was I 
persuaded that I had lost a throne. 

“Aye, and but for one mistake in the later lines 
....Nnay, two... you might have persuaded me that 
you had a real pian to destroy laughter. 

“Why did you lure men and women to bring 
children into your tragic world? ’Twas there you 
lost your touch and your cunning, Sir Tragedy! 
So long as there are children in the world, Sire, ... 
make your world as tragic as may be... there will 
be laughter. There will be twinkles in fathers’ 
eyes and smiles on mothers’ faces and chuckles in 
babies’ throats. There will be make-believe games, 
in which the little ones will create worlds of their 
own, free from tragedy. Aye, Sire, you should 
have done away with the children! 

“And then, you should have destroyed childhood 
in the hearts of men and women, Sire. You did not 
mention that. And there’s the second mistake! 

“Sir Tragedy, so long as a single child remains. . . 
be he babe at his mother’s knee or patriarch bless- 


ing his children’s children...so long as a single 
child remains to say, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven’—so long, Sire, must there be laughter on 
the earth! No child in his Father’s arms can fear 
Tragedy, Sire!” 

Sir Tragedy rose too quickly, forgetting Del- 
sarte in his resentment. It was the first bad acting. 

“Nevertheless, Sir Comedy, I am King. And I 
shall drive you from the theatre, as you are already 
driven from life. I shall drive you from the face 
of the earth. I shall drive you”... he choked with 
rage and hesitated... “I shall drive you...I shall 
drive you into the MOVIES!” 

He was completely out of control. Comedy leaped 
to his feet, also out of control. I had never seen 
two old-timers go to pieces like that. The curtain 
should have been dropped. 

“THE MOVIES!”...Comedy screamed. “THE 
MOVIES! Why you...Why YOU...” He leaped 
for the figure on the throne. Seizing Tragedy, he 
began to tickle him. 

Tragedy burst into gales of hysterical laughter. 
The laughter turned into strangled gurgles. I sat 
there, fascinated. The gurgling died away. Comedy 
arose. Tragedy lay silent. 

Then the Jester turned and slowly mounted his 
pillar and resumed his fixed grin...I awoke the 
next morning stiff from sitting up ail night...I 
looked ... Tragedy was gone. 


FOR JUNIOR KNIGHTS 


In Case You 


WRITER once said that our holy religion was 

essentially resurrectionistic. He indeed used a 

big word but expressed a thought which is most 
true and most encouraging. He meant that our faith 
is colored with Christ’s Resurrection and that its whole 
program is to pull us up and not to let us down. It was 
the Risen Christ Who startled Magdalene, the sinner, 
by appearing to her and revealing Himself in His 
familiar voice, when He addressed her by name. When 
you have slipped the Risen Christ also meets you to lift 
you up again. The Sacrament of Penance, an Easter 
gift, the other sacraments, prayer, etc., are our con- 
tacts with the Risen Christ, Who is eager to lift us 
up as He once “lifted up the sod.” 


To have slipped is not a catastrophe. It is a chal- 
lenge. Judas took it'as a calamity and he disgraced the 
apostolic college by the calamity of suicide. Mary 
Magdalene took it as a challenge and by her subsequent 


Have Slipped 


holiness she won the admiration of the angels. Our 
newspapers recently carried a picture and « story of a 
new church in Kansas City. The old church had been 
destroyed by fire, but before the ashes had cooled, the 
local minister told his congregation, “This is not a cala- 
mity; it is a challenge.” A new and better church 
quickly arose. How about a little fresco work on that 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is yours? 


One of our Catholic writers has said that defeat 
means nothing to the determined soul but a new start. 
There is something novel and interesting about starting 
over again. In this renewed determination the battle is 
not yours alone but the Risen Christ’s with you. If 
the old saying, “Well begun is half done,” is true, then 
it is equally true that a vigorous and enthusiastic rise 
after a fall means that you have made half the pre- 
paration for the next furious assault of the devil. 


Gilbert He. OSB 
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CHAPTER X 


EDNESDAY EVENING! 

A group of distinguished physicians 
and surgeons stood around Irene’s bed, each a spe- 
cialist in his branch of the medical art, each with 
an imposing title attached to his name. Baxter was 
among them, and to him their reputations and their 
titles meant little. Bitterness and sarcasm dripped 
from his tongue as he moved to the foot of the bed 
and addressed them. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and he accentuated the 
word beyond its true meaning, “Doctor Lyons has 
seen fit to invite you for consultation, and I dare 
say he could not have conceived a sadder mistake. 
Mind, I haven’t the slightest intention of aspersing 
you, individually or coliectively, but I do mean to 
have it clearly understood that not one of you has 
contributed an iota to our knowledge. It amazes 
me how every one of you can arrive at a different 
conclusion, and yet do it so logically that you would 
have us believe each pet theory is correct. Gentle- 
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men, let’s be honest with ourselves. We know we 
can fool the ordinary layman; we know that by an 
abracadabra of scientific terms we can raise the 
simplest disease to where it appears a complicated 
combination of grave maladies. But, gentlemen, we 
also know what the truth is. And the truth is: We 
know very little, and that little imperfectly. Alto- 
gether there are only seven diseases for which we 
have a definite specific, a sure cure. In everything 
else all we can do is give comfort to the patient and 
trust nature to apply her own remedy. We do not 
cure a man when we remove his appendix; we 
merely displace an infected gut, and nature does the 
curing, if we have not bungled. We do not cure a 
man when we remove a tumor, or a cyst; we merely 
simplify nature’s task. We have no sure cure of our 
own, except for seven established diseases in which 
our knowledge thus far is secure. All else is con- 
siderable guesswork, and that is proven right here 
by your own diverse opinions and conclusions. 
“This woman, or rather this girl, suffered an 
emotional shock. We know that by fundamental 
evidence and by the history of her personal affair. 
That I am involved in that affair has no bearing on 
her condition as a medical case. And the condition 
of her case is that it baffles us, that we must admit 
we don’t know what actually is wrong with her, that 
we lack an idea where to begin a cure. The body, 
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the outer shell of her, is inert, is insensible to pain; 
yet the heart beats, the tungs function, the pulse 
has an even rhythm; she is able to take nourish- 
ment intravenously, and she is able to discharge 
waste matter. That is inconsistent with our knowl- 
edge of anatomy, isn’t it? That is inconsistent with 
what we have learned in books. Sleeping sickness? 
No! A form of encephalitis? No! Suspended ani- 
mation? Definitely not! A complete collapse of 
flesh? Decidedly no! Her main organs function 
properly, so it follows there is still a shade of order 
in the nervous system; and kecause there is that 
much of order, it is illogical to consider the flesh 
collapsed completely. It is only the outer shell, so 
to speak, that is without life, without animation— 
and there isn’t one among us who knows where to 
look for the point of contact, that point of contact 
which unites mind to movement, soul to shell. 

“It would be criminal folly for any of us to even 
fancy an operation when we don’t know where to 
operate, what to cut, or what to join. The brain? 
Ridiculous nonsense! The sum total of our knowl- 
edge about the human brain is not enough to fill the 
pages of a penny notebook. We speculate, oh yes. 
We theorize, to be sure. But actual knowledge, gen- 
tlemen, who haven’t enough of to warrant the least 
excuse to probe the mind, the brain of any living 
person. For, if we would, we would to all intent 
probe the soul—and the human soul will never yield 
its secrets to a surgeon’s knife. God would not per- 
mit it; and any of you who would dare scoff at that 
had better look into your hearts. 


“This woman, or rather this girl, came by her 
condition through an emotional shock. And, though 
I differ with you, I propose to hold to the belief, 
wholly mine, that it will require another emotional 
stroke of some sort to bring her back to life, if that 
be the proper expression. We fight poison with 
poison, germs with other germs. Is it illogical 
then that we should not pit one emotion against 
another? Is it consistent with reason that we 
cannot play mood against mood; for, essentially, 
are not emotions moods, degrees of thought, stages 
of hate, of passion, of kindness, of love? We must 
reach her mind, reach it somehow through one or 
more of her remaining senses. If her body func- 
tions organically, is there not enough ground for 
supposition that her mind can be conscious, that 
perhaps at this very moment she can hear us, and 
that it is for us to devise an intelligent approach to 
the workings of that mind, pierce through her 
sepulchre, as it were, to its awareness of existence? 

“I propose that this case be left to me, that only 
Doctor Englebrecht remain as my assistant, and 
consultant. With all due respect to you as members 
of my profession, you are like too many cooks in one 


kitchen—and I will not have this girl subjected to 
any one man’s theory if his theory involves drugs, 
medication, or the knife. Whether or not I love this 
girl is beside the discussion. The point is: She is 
a human being, not a guinea pig; and I mean to 
accord her every dignity a human being deserves. 
And that includes a profound respect for her emo- 
tions. That is all, gentlemen.” 

He said his piece; he quit the room; he left them 
dumfounded. 


Failing to communicate with Baxter during the 
day and being uninformed that he returned to the 
hospital late that afternoon, Martha decided to 
spend the evening at home, to wait until she heard 
from him. Not in years were they separated so long 
during a working day, and she felt grieved because 
he had not revealed to her his whereabouts. It 
worried her. 

To relieve the gloom filling her thoughts, she 
tuned in her radio, sat down to listen to a program 
of music and comedy chatter. Joan and the maid 
were in another room; therefore she could relax 
and even assume a lazy posture of which they might 
disapprove, if they were to see it. But her relaxa- 
tion was brief, very brief. 


At seven o’clock the program changed. One of 
the local tabloids came on the air with its usual 
early evening news summary of the day’s events. 
And its first story was a “scoop.” Baxter was “ex- 
posed.” The paper had learned on unimpeachable 
authorit,; .\at the famous surgeon and physician, 
now fighting for the life of the woman he scorned, 
was once Rupert Breslau, the dreaded German avia- 
tion ace of the world war, killer of his own brother, 
father of an illegitimate child; not a widower as 
everyone supposed, but erstwhile lover to a mistress 
who deesrted him when he lay dying. 

How did the tabloid learn all this about him? 
Simple. His mother, Mrs. Sarah Baxter, had talked. 
An enterprising reporter, dissatisfied with the 
treatment the doctor accorded to members of the 
press, decided to do a little investigating on his own 
account, telephoned every “Baxter,” male and 
female listed in the telephone directory, tried to lo- 
cate one or more persons who might be related to 
him and who might be able to contribute yet un- 
published facts about his affair with Irene. He was 
interested in detailing the story from various an- 
gles; he desired to furnish the tabloid’s readers 
with whatever additional information could be ob- 
tained; and so he stumbled across the mother. She 
talked, told everything she could tell. After that 
they had but to dig through the newspaper’s old 
files, visit the “morgue” where yellowed editions of 
the great war years confirmed her every statement. 
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It was recalled her brother, deceased many years, 
had once been an important figure in Germany, that 
he had arranged Baxter’s studies in that country, 
that he knew all that could be known about him 
at that time, and that he had relayed his informa- 
tion to her. Therefore, her story was true; she re- 
membered it with vivid detail, and, though she 
talked now, the surprise was that she kept the 
secret untold for eighteen years. She declared it 
could be publicized, that she hated the doctor, that 
she did not consider him her son, that she wanted 
the world to see how he had broken her heart, how 
he sent his father to a premature grave, and what 
a traitor he was. 

A great “scoop”! A sensational story. Headline 
material with a bang. Only once in a decade did 
news of this like interest flare up to whet the jaded 
appetites of readers. A re-write man cculd hardly 
jack it with “human interest” embellishments. It 
could be told in the dullest reportorial style and still 
pe great reading, and great narrating on the radio. 

Martha sickened to the pit of her stomach while 
the radio reporter re-hashed the story, laid bare 
with amazing frankness the life history of the man 
she loved. She felt it was indecent and deplorable 
that a newspaper or news agency should shout a 
man’s past. But she understood how newspapers 
worked, especially the tabloids; there was nothing 
she could do to stop them. In a few minutes the 
other papers would be copying the story. In an 
hour or less it would be on all the stands through- 
out the city. By tomorrow morning it should cover 
the country, perhaps reach even the corners of the 
world. Baxter was in a very bad spot, and she wept 
for him. 


An observer walking around the huge waiting 
room of the Union Railroad Station would have 
noticed the forlorn figure of Doctor Baxter sitting 
on one of the long benches that faced the gates to 
the train tracks, brooding, wondering what he 
should do next. Half an hour previous a swarm of 
reporters had invaded St. Cyprian’s Hospital, forced 
him to flee. He had heard about the radio broad- 
cast; the first extra edition of the tabloid with its 
screaming headline was brought to him. The secret 
was out. The world could now tear him to pieces, 
and it probably would. He pondered on the irony 
of a fate that gave him a mother who could be so 
cold to him as his own. 

After a while he rose from the bench, shuffled 
slowly through crowds who did not recognize him, 
though his picture was printed in every newspaper, 
entered a public telephone booth. Closing its door 
behind him, he requested a long distance connection 
with Hinsdale, asked to speak to the Reverend 


Hubert Forrest, retreat master at Mayslake. For- 
tunately, the priest was in his study; hence he was 
put in immediate communication. 

“Father Hubert?” He paused, waited for the 
acknowledgment. “Father, this is Paul Baxter.” 

“Yes, Paul.” It was a sympathetic voice. “What 
is it?” 

But the doctor’s voice was breaking. “Father, 
look through your window. Tell me, has God ceased 
to exist?” 

And then very quickly and very earnestly the 
answer: “No, Paul, God is still in His heaven, 
but in His world the milk of human kindness has 
once again turned sour.” 

There followed a long pause during which neither 
spoke and during which the priest heard a stifled 
sob. Finally Baxter regained control of his emo- 
tions. From the mumbled tone of his words the 
priest imagined he was pressing his mouth against 
the telephone. 

“Father, if there is a God I’ll carry on.” The 
statement was uttered unnaturally. 

“Paul, don’t hang up.” The priest spoke rapidly. 
“Listen to me, my son. There is a God. There are 
no ifs about it. The world and its hellish ways—” 

“T’m in hell right now,” Baxter interrupted. “I’m 
sick of everything, sick and tired, and I don’t give a 
damn if I never—” 

“Don’t be a fool!” The priest shouted the words 
so loud that they virtually leaped through the re- 
ceiver the doctor held in his hands. “Carry on! 
Never mind what the world says or what it does. 
No, no, you don’t bave to teil me anything. I heard 
it on the radio. They’ve been broadcasting it every 
half hour. What do I think? Paul, it only proves 
how little charity there is in this world. Don’t let 
them drag you down. Remember what has been 
said by the wise man: If you have God on your 
side, you have the majority. There is a God, Paul. 
You will see Him if you look at the stars.” 


“There are no stars in my world,” said Baxter, 
heavily. “That’s why I called, to have your as- 
surance He still exists.” He hesitated. “Well, I 
suppose I’ll muddle through somehow. But remem- 
ber me in your prayers tonight. I need backing 
by somebody.” 

“T’ll not sleep until I have pleaded your cause,” 
promised the priest. “And, Paul, I’ll be in the city 
tomorrow; I'll be with you.” 


Frances waited for him, and a hateful fire burned 
in her eyes when he entered his home. For a mo- 
ment he thought she was ready to leap from her 
chair, abuse him with ugly names. However, Toyo’s 
glance betrayed that the Japanese had already whit- 
tled her temper, had spanked her verbally. 
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The doctor laid his hat on a table, slowly doffed 
his overcoat, deliberately stalled in his movements. 
Finally, as though he intended to maintain a stiff 
pose, he lighted a cigarette, advanced forward, 
stared at her. 

“Well!” He was master of the situation. 

“Well!” she returned. “I was wondering if 
you’d come home tonight.” 

“And why shouldn’t I?” he demanded. “Is there 
someone here to forbid it?” 

She attempted a bitter laugh. “My father! A 
swell joke, wasn’t it? What a liar!” 

“Before you let your tongue run away with you,” 
he snapped coldly, “ascertain first when I lied to 
you. I'll not have indignities until you furnish 
proof. When did I lie to you?” 

The girl reddened. “Oh—Oh you never said it 
in so many words,” she stammered, “‘but you let me 
believe—” 

“It was good that you did believe it,” he inter- 
jected. “There are some matters that do not bear 
telling to children, and the sins of a parent head 
those matters. You will learn that for yourself 
later on, if you have the gumption to face reality.” 

“You will compare me with yourself?” Frances 
rose to her feet, glared. “No doubt you should; 
I have your blood. But you might at least tell me 
who my mother was!” 

“A young fool like you are,” said Toyo, angrily. 
“If you haven’t the sense to realize that this man 
paid for his folly a dozen times more than you 
will ever pay for yours, then you haven’t any brains 
at all!” 

“Who are you to say that?” she flung back at 
him. “Why, you dirty Chinaman—” 

She never finished the sentence, for Baxter 
bounded and slapped her so smartly across the 
cheek that she fell onto the davenport. “Don’t let 
me hear that out of you again,” he said vehemently. 
“There’s a limit to childishness.” 

“You didn’t have to strike her,” said Toyo, sadly. 
“There are other ways of curbing a young lady’s 
tongue. Anyway, I’m sorry she lacks the nicer 
qualities of common sense.” 

But Frances did not hear his deprecating remark. 
Bolting from the davenport, she had run to her 
room, slammed the door shut. In her mind was the 
sudden decision to quit her home forever. 


At the very moment the girl fled from her father, 
an old woman, in a house less than quarter mile dis- 
tant, listened to a story recited by Martha. They 
were together over an hour, the nurse who ventured 
a visit to a hostile camp, and the woman who with- 
out just reason bared the olden sins of her son. 
Simply and sans exaggeration Martha painted that 


son with the character eight years of association 
with him revealed, sketched with verity his prob- 
lems, hopes, and ambition; put together a person- 
ality the antithesis of the one the woman imagined. 
And when she submitted the whole for a close 
analysis, Sarah Baxter leaned forward in her rock- 
ing-chair, gulped down her tears, trembled. 

“TI have done wrong,” she said gravely. “Right 
after those reporters went away from me, I had a 
feeling I committed a wrong, that I did what I 
shouldn’t have done. But I hated Paul, hated him 
until it hurt, and I don’t know why. Maybe because 
I was afraid he was like they said he was during 
the war, ruthless, cruel. Maybe I should have used 
better judgment. Maybe it should have dawned on 
me that he couldn’t be a doctor if he was like that. 
And I couldn’t forget that I had loved Ralph. He 
was my first born; I always thought he was a 
finer boy than Paul. And when I learned that 
Paul killed him—why, my heart was empty of for- 
giveness. Ah, if I could only undo what I have 
done. No one else has betrayed him—only I. 
Florence Wilmar, Donna Roselle, Toyo, my sister 
Emma, Paul’s aunt, and perhaps three or four oth- 
ers who know him since he was a lad—they have 
never once uttered a word, that would betray him. 
Only I, his mother. And, God forgive me, it never 
occurred to me that if Paul had not killed Ralph, 
then Ralph might have killed him. It was war.” 

Martha interrupted her. “That all happened in 
a far off yesterday,” she said. “So far off that it is 
useless to weep over it, or even to think about it. 
Paul had a right to fight for a foreign nation; he 
lived there; he studied there. It was your home- 
land; your brother and other relatives were there. 
One shouldn’t judge—oh but why talk about it all 
over again! Paul is a good man. He has done 
wonderful work. He has tried hard to obscure the 
past, to atone for his crimes. It wouldn’t be right 
—no, it wouldn’t be Christian to not let him see you 
again, to not amend for what happened today. He 
has so much misery on his hands that—don’t you 
see, it would be perfect charity if you would open 
your arms to him and tell him you care, that these 
years apart have been a terrible mistake. Won’t 
you please do it? Why, if you only say the word, 
I’m sure he’d rush to come here. And you’d be 
happy, and so would he; and all this that’s in the 
papers, it wouldn’t hurt like it does tonight.” 

A pathetic smile wove itself around Sarah Bax- 
ter’s mouth. She grasped Martha’s hands, pressed 
them between her own, and they became wet with 
her tears. “You go and tell Paul I want to see 
him,” she said. “Tell him I’m sorry. Tell him— 
tell him he’s my boy, and I’ll be waiting for him.” 


(To be continued) 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Readers of THE GRAIL are remem- 
bered each morning in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass offered by the 
Fathers of the Abbey. Perhaps these 
benefactors of our Abbey would be 
interested in knowing where these 
Holy Masses are offered. The four- 
teen altars of the Abbey Church are 
no longer able to accommodate the 
increased number of Fathers. In 
both the church and Chapter Room 
a number of temporary altars were 
erected. Still the need for a per- 
manent Mass chapel with more al- 
tars became a practical necessity. 
Father Abbot has solved the problem 
by constructing the Apostles’ Chapel 
in the basement of the Abbey. The 
location chosen was originally in- 
tended for a holy purpose—the crypt 
of the Abbey Church. This crypt 
was built before the great fire that 
destroyed the Abbey in 1887. When 
the Monastery was rebuilt the plans 
for the new church were altered and 
the crypt was abandoned. Its rough 
massive stone walls, high windows 
and vaulted ceiling suggest the cata- 
combs of the early Christian days. 
With only a few changes the entire 
plan of the crypt makes an ideal 
chapel. It will contain twelve altars, 
each altar dedicated to an Apostle. 
Relics of the Apostles were obtained 
for the chapel. Each altar will have 
the relic of the Apostle whose name 
it bears. The primitive design of 
the chapel and the relics of the 
Apostles easily suggest the “Apo- 
stolic Church” of which our “Credo” 
in the Mass speaks. Another re- 
minder of this spirit of the past is a 
large reliquary donated by Father 
Basil, O.S.B., Pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Jasper, Indiana. It con- 
tains a number of authentic relics of 
apostolic times. This reliquary will 
be exposed in the chapel. In this 
sacred setting twenty-five Fathers of 
the Abbey will daily offer the Holy 
Sacrifice in which the readers of 
THE GRAIL are to be especially re- 
membered. 


1941 


January 28. Already the year of 
1941 has marked the close of life for 
two of our older monks. Oblate Mat- 
thew Brewer, O.S.B., died a very 
peaceful death in the evening of 
January 28. Though he was a patri- 
arch in years, Oblate Matthew was 
young in the years of his monastic 
service. Only seven years ago in 
1934 Mr. Joseph Brewer petitioned 
for permission to spend the final 
years of his life in our Abbey. Asa 
true monk, he really came here to 
die. He was then seventy-two years 
old. This advanced age made it im- 
possible for Mr. Brewer to fulfill the 
requirements of Holy Church for 
entering the religious life. But Fa- 
ther Abbot did accept him as an 
Oblate. Following the year of pro- 
bation in the monastic life Mr. 
Brewer had the happiness of realiz- 
ing his desire to live in the mon- 
astery. On the twenty-eighth of 
June, 1935, he made his oblation and 
promise of obedience to Father Ab- 
bot. From that day he was known 
in our monastic family by the name 
of his choice—Oblate Matthew. Un- 
til recently when Father Abbot sug- 
gested a less strenuous life, Oblate 
Matthew devoted his skill as car- 
penter to the service of the Abbey. 
His fidelity to his tasks in the car- 
penter shop each day and his cheer- 
ful willingness to help were really 
edifying. The regularity of his pres- 
ence at the community exercises 
showed the sincerity of his purpose 
in preparing for death. 

Oblate Matthew had been slowly 
failing in health for some time, but 
his last filness was rather short. 
This faithful servant prepared well 
for his death, and Our Lord did not 
delay to grant his desire. On Satur- 
day, January 25th, Oblate Matthew 
suffered the first of the heart attacks 
that were finally to claim his life. 
Under the doctor’s care and the con- 
stant attention of his confreres who 
watched at his bedside the patient 
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seemed to improve. By Monday eve- 
ning we.thought that he was out of 
danger for the present. But again 
on Tuesday morning he had two at- 
tacks and failed to rally. His age 
and weakened condition were un- 
equal to the strain of the last attack 
in the evening. Oblate Matthew 
passed away very calmly at seven- 
twenty. On Thursday morning the 
funeral Mass was offered in the Ab- 
bey Church. As Oblate Matthew had 
requested, he was buried next to his 
wife in the parish cemetery at Mont- 
gomery, Indiana. Father Peter and 
a number of the Brothers attended 
the burial services at Montgomery. 
May he rest in peace! 


February 2. Professors and students 
welcomed the contrast between busy 
examination days and the quiet of 
Retreat. Class rooms and campus 
were deserted for this week as all 
paths lead to the chapels for Retreat 
conferences and exercises. The 
liturgical life of the Abbey—its Con- 
ventual High Mass, Vespers and 
Compline were the common exercises 
of all Retreat groups. Throughout 
the day the different departments 
had their private exercises in their 
own chapels. Father Leo, O.S.B., a 
monk from St. Joseph’s Abbey in 
Gerleve, Germany, conducted the 
exercises for the Abbey Retreat. In 
the Major Seminary Father Andrew, 
O.F.M., shared his many years of 
priestly experiences with the semi- 
narians. Father Paul Hatch, Supe- 
rior of the Oratory in North Caro- 
lina, again returned to St. Meinrad’s 
as Retreat Master. The Oblates at 
St. Placid Hall were in retreat un- 
der the direction of our Father Prior 
Placidus. From Monday until Fri- 
day silence was the spirit of our 
large family. After Vespers on Fri- 
day came the climax, Benedicition 
and a solemn as well as enthusiastic 
close of Retreat. Then back to 
prayer, study, and work, the test of 
our Retreat sincerity. 
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February 9. 
comes round we gladly add young 
members to our monastic novitiate. 
The novitiate is the planting time of 


As each new year 


every monastery. The harvest of 
Brothers for the work of the Abbey 
in the coming years depends on the 
Novices we accept now. Father 
Prior enlarged the Brothers’ Novi- 
tiate by clothing four candidates 
with the Benedictine Habit. After 
the ceremony they were taken to the 
novitiate where they began their 
year’s training for the monastic 
life. The youngest members of our 
monastic family are: Brother 
Novice Raymond (James Kennedy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio), Brother Novicc 
Robert (Robert O’Bryan, Philpot, 
Kentucky), Brother Novice Edward 
(Edward Heinz, Aurora, Illinois), 
Brother Novice Francis (Francis 
Kritney, Indianapolis, Indiana). 


February 10. St. Scholastica’s 
feast is always an eagerly anticipat- 
ed day for our Brothers. After the 
probation time of the year’s novi- 
tiate the Novices of last year become 
true sons of the monastic family by 
their Holy Vows. This year’s Pro- 
fesion gave us two Brothers. Broth- 
er Novice James (James Toon, 
Evansville, Indiana) became Brother 
Edward, O.S.B., and Brother Novice 
Henry (John Henry Kinder, Detroit, 
Michigan) is now our Brother Mein- 
rad, O.S.B. In the absence of Fa- 
ther Abbot, the rite of Profession 
was conducted by Father Prior. 


February 15 and 16. On this Satur- 
day and Sunday Father Abbot had 
the mid-year Ordinations for the 
Clerics of the Abbey. After Vespers 
on Saturday he conferred the clerical 
tonsure on the Fraters in First 
Theology—Fraters Cuthbert, Bona- 
venture, Jude, and Terence. During 
the Conventual Mass of Sunday 
morning Father Abbot ordained two 
classes to the Minor Orders. The 
new clerics of yesterday’s ceremony 
received the first Minor Orders of 
Porter and Lector. Fraters Bede, 
Benno, Ernest, Raban, Lucian, 
Marion, Adrian, Kevin, Marcellus, 
and Casimir were ordained to the or- 
ders of Exorcist and Acolyte. 
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February 16. Less than a month 
after the death of Oblate Matthew 
another monk closed a life long in 
years and monastic service. Father 
Simon Barber, O.S.B., died at the 
Abbey early in the morning of 
February 16th. Unlike Oblate Mat- 
thew, Father Simon’s life at St. 
Meinrad began at a very early age. 
James Barber was ten years old 
when he entered our College to pre- 
pare for the Holy Priesthood. He 
lived to celebrate his Golden Jubilee 
as Priest and Monk. The death of 
Father Simon takes from us another 
living link with the pioneer days of 
our Abbey and Seminary. As a 
young student Father Simon knew 
and studied under the direction of 
the first Benedictine Fathers who 
were struggling to establish the 
Monastery and Seminary. The sixty- 
nine years of his life as a student 
and monk of St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
were lived under all four Abbots of 
the Monastery; Abbot Martin Mar- 
ty, O.S.B., the first Abbot of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, was superior when 
James Barber came to the College. 


Father Simon’s birthplace was 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the date 
of his birth belongs way back in 
1862. Later his parents moved to 
Mariah Hill in southern Indiana, 
only a few miles from the Abbey. 
The Benedictines were in charge of 
the parish where the Barber family 
established its new home. From 
these Fathers James learned of the 
Seminary almost in the neighborhood 
of his home where he could realize 
his desire to study for the priest- 
hood. Before he completed the Col- 
lege course James had another am- 
bition—to enter the Abbey of St. 
Meinrad. The Abbey Annals record 
that in August, 1878, James Barber 
received the Benedictine Habit and 
entered the clerical novitiate. One 
year later, September 8th, he pro- 
nounced his Holy Vows as a Bene- 
dictine monk. Then fdllowed the 
final years of study in the Major 
Seminary. By May 30, 1885, the 
young cleric was ready for ordina- 
tion to the Holy Priesthood. Now 
both his youthful desires were 
realized; he was Priest and Monk 
and now was ready for labor. 


Most of Father Simon’s life was 
spent in active priestly work. He 
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came to the Abbey as a young boy 
in 1872; in 1935 he came back to 
the Abbey to retire. The long years 
between were devoted to the care of 
souls. Shortly after Ordination the 
young priest went to Ferdinand, 
Indiana, as Assistant to Father 
Eberhard Stadler, O.S.B. In May of 
the year 1889 he was sent to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. On the last day of 
March of the following year he left 
for New Orleans. There he was in 
charge of the Vicar General’s parish 
during the absence of the latter. 
On October 23rd of the same year, 
Father Simon took over the direction 
of St. Henry’s parish near Lorain, 
Ohio. In 1891 there came an ap- 
pointment to St. Paul’s parish in 
Tell City, Indiana. Five years later 
this was followed by an assignment 
to St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


The priestly experience gained 
from work in so many different 
places prepared Father Simon for 
his duties as Pastor. In 1900 he be- 
came Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. He labored 
for twenty years in this parish. The 
increased burdens of the growing 
parish and a poor state of health 
forced Father Simon to give up his 
duties as parish priest. He returned 
to his home city of Louisville in 1921 
to become chaplain of the Ursuline 
Sisters at the Sacred Heart Convent. 

By 1935 the tasks as chaplain be- 
came too exacting for his age and 
health. At Christmas of that year 
Father Simon returned to live at the 
Abbey. He always retained his in- 
terest in parish work and welcomed 
opportunities to assist in parishes 
for special occasions. More than a 
month ago the first alarming symp- 
toms of uremic poisoning were ob- 
served. Old age and sickness had 
drained the vitality necessary to 
fight off this disease. In a surpris- 
ingly short time Father Simon was 
confined to bed, and death came a 
few weeks later. 


After the monks had chanted the 
Office of the Dead on Tuesday, 
February 18, Father Abbot celebrat- 
ed the Pontifical Requiem Mass and 
gave the final Absolution. Burial 
was in the Abbey Cemetery. At the 
grave Father Prior conducted the 
concluding services for the deceased. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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first Remove the Bahe 


Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


HERE is a saying German people have that, 

before emptying the contents of the bathtub, 
remove the babe first lest you cast out the babe 
with the soiled water. 

It has reached the ears of the writer that two 
of his non-Catholic friends would gladly have joined 
the Catholic Church ere now had it not been for the 
scandal they see committed by Catholic people, who 
receive the sacraments regularly; at times, too, 
they may observe a superficiality exhibited by some 
of the clergy. It is evident to Catholics that these, 
my non-Catholic friends, neglect to remove the babe 
before they empty the contents of the bathtub. 

We are never the judge of the actions of our fel- 
low human beings. In higher mathematics we say 
that we need a third dimension or a co-ordinate 
before we can judge correctly the doings of men 
when their doings or actions are applied to physical 
movements. Where then can you get the proper 
co-ordinate to judge men’s characters ? 

Going from St. George’s ferry on Staten Island 
to Whitehall St., on lower Manhattan, a distance 
up New York Bay that ferry boats make in twenty 
minutes, a passenger, seated comfortably began to 
read the morning paper. To his right the view was 
completely obstructed; to his left stood another 
ferry boat. Suddenly our passenger jumped up 
excitedly, and in doing so fell ripping his trousers 
and tearing them badly at the knee. “I must be in 
my office,” the man shouted. “Here we are standing 
still for the last half hour. I shall take another 
ferry, etc.” 

“Calm yourself,” a fellow passenger remarked. 
“We are half way across the Bay.” The ferry boat 
at the man’s left that seemed to stand still, was 
moving with the same speed as the boat in which 
we were riding. The passenger lacked a third co- 
ordinate and without this, relativity of motion plays 
pranks, at times costly pranks, as our friend in this 
case discovered. 


Where and when have we human beings a fitting 
co-ordinate to judge the actions of our fellow man? 
You can only judge your own soul and conscience, 
and never the conscience of another. Alas, people 
who are given to be the judge of others, seldom 
think of examining their own conscience. In family 
life, whether community life, convent life, or city 


life, we call people given to pass judgment on the 
actions of others “pests,” and “pests” they are. 
Looking over a school text-book some years ago, 
I observed that the book was a new publication. 
To bring in Michelson’s experiments on light and 
its speed, a new book was published. Then, it pays 
to publish new books, and fathers and mothers, by 
the labor of their hands, are expected to furnish 
the monies to cover the cost. I wrote to call Mr. 
Michelson’s attention to these vagaries by ignorant 
publishers, but when my letter arrived, Mr. Michel- 
son was on his death-bed. A Dr. Miller of the Case 
School of Applied Science in Cleveland replied 
something to this effect: “Neither Mr. Michelson 
nor Mr. Morely nor I, are to be blamed for the 
ignorance of people. When we three experimented 
with light to get its speed we were on this earth 
and we know nothing of the unknown conditions 
that exist out in space. Even the school-girl knows 
that the sun illuminates our moon, but quite con- 
trary to expectations, no rays are seen going to the 
moon from the sun. That child is able to surmise 
that conditions out in space are unknown to us.” 


When physical things are so unknown to human 
beings, how are you going to judge the actions of 
your fellow man? “Oh, but you will agree with us 
non-Catholics that the conduct of Catholics is at 
times such that it is scandalous, and this in spite 
of the fact that these Catholic drunkards, these 
Catholic blasphemers, these Catholic abusers of 
their wives and children go to the sacraments very 
regularly.” Yes indeed. I agree with our non- 
Catholic friends. The conduct of ssome Catholic 
people we know, and have observed, is a scandalous 
conduct. But the writer disagrees in two things 
from the judgment by non-Catholics relative to the 
scandalous conduct of some Catholics. First of all, 
the writer is fully aware that God Almighty alone 
is the true judge of men. We know nothing of the 
unknown conditions out in space and we know noth- 
ing of the actual ignorance of some Catholic people 
relative to their scandalous behavior. God is their 
judge. He alone knows how ignorant they may be. 
But the writer will not cease to say to non-Catholics 
who are scandalized: “Be prudent, use ordinary 
common sense, take the babe from that bathtub 
first, before you cast away the soiled waters.” 
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Jack Kearns 


In only one act, by request 


(Dear Audience, if any, just use your own im- 
agination. Set the stage on fire yourself. Don’t 
spare the kindling. Don’t be afraid of using up the 
coal. Dump on a barrel or two of gasoline, if you 
like. Get a good draft. Don’t be niggardly with 
the fuel—the supply is inexhaustible. Go just as 
far as you like with the bonfire, and when your 
imagination or enthusiasm starts to peter out, why, 
revive its waning pep with a few stiff draughts 
from Paradise Lost or Dante’s Inferno. Maybe just 
a quick glance at Gustave Dore’s illustrations will 
be enough. Anyhow, build your own fire, and make 
it a good one, for it’s supposed to be hell. 


Cast of characters, in the order of their appear- 
ance. First on the scene is one major devil with a 
number, any number you prefer, of lesser imps of 
Satan. Then Mr. Batten-on-the-sins-of-others and 
Mrs. Thoroughly-bad. Others, too, from time to 
time, whom it may strike our fancy to consign, at 
least temporarily, to the fiery abyss. Ready, Audi- 
ence? We’re almost set to pull up the curtain—I 
mean: Is the blaze satisfactory? Oh, yes—before 
I forget it—if you’re not in the state of grace, be 
sure to pick out a fair-to-middling spot for your- 
self.) 


Major Devil (emerging from a particularly hot 
spot and parking himself on a flaming log): “I 
just can’t seem to keep my mind on my work. 
Literally, it’s hotter than hell usually is. Hey, 
imps, come on up here! And bring up my psycho- 
scope!” 


ist Little Devil: “O.K., Bub. (He hops up, dusts 
some embers off, and tries to cool his tail by blow- 
ing on it.) Here’s your peeper.” (He hands the 
Major Devil a long thing that looks like a tele- 
scope. ) 

Major Devil (looking down at the Earth): “Aw, 
heck!” 

2nd Little Devii: “What’s the matter, Bub?” 

Major Devil: “I’m just not interested—just a 
crowd going to the eleven. I’ve got most of that 
gang signed up already and not one of them bad 
enough to be contagious! I wish I had another guy 
like Job to work on.” 

Little Devils (together): “And you weren’t so 
hot at that job.” 

Major Devil: “I was hot all right, but Job was 
one in a million. Say, you imps, my batting average 
isn’t so bad. Here, take my peepers and take a 
squint at those human beings—ain’t it a mess down 
there in the world?” 

1st Little Devil (looking): “There’s that guy that 
had me stymied—and I popped some of the swellest 
temptations at him.” 

2nd Little Devil: ‘What was the trouble, pal?” 

1st Little Devil: “Just couldn’t put it over— 
plenty of grievous matter and full consent—but just 
couldn’t wangle sufficient reflection out of him. It 
ain’t fair.” 

2nd Little Devil: “What ain’t?” 

1st Little Devil: “For a dumb guy like that to 
be in the state of grace.” 
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2nd Little Devil: “Yeah; it takes brains to com- 
mit a mortal sin.” 

Major Devil: “Cut out the moral theology, you 
imps, and get to work. You, no. 1, I thought I told 
you to keep an eye on Will Durant—and what do we 
get? “The Life of Greece!” How can you expect 


mass damnation that way? You’re fired! Get me 
Mephisto—I’m going to put him back on the job. 
Can’t have Will slipping this way. Hey, you no. 2, 
go to work on Fulton Sheen—give him the works 
this time.” 

2nd Little Devil: “What’ll I do?” 


Major Devil: “Anything, but get him off the 
air.” 

Mephisto (entering): “You sent for me, Bub?” 

Major Devil: “You’re back on the Durant case. 
He’s been slipping badly. Keep him stuffed with 
Nietzsche—and listen, while you’re down there in 
person, see if you can’t start a few more publishing 
houses—you know the kind I like.” 

Mephisto: O.K., Boss. TI’ll get results, but I 
warn you: Will’s got a lot of people praying for 
him.” 

Major Devil: 
your hands 
scram!” 

1st Little Devil (pointing): “Look who’s here. 
Hi, pal!” 

Mr. Batten-on-the-sins-of-others (mopping his 
brow): “Whew, it’s hot!” 

Major Devil: “We’re sorry the old ticker quit on 
you, buddy. You gave us some real co-operation— 
you sent us a lot of customers.” 

Mr. Batten - on - the - 
sins - of - others: ““May- 
be it’s only the D.T.’s.” 

Major Devil: “No, 
Mr. It’s really hell— 
there’s no mistake— 
I’ve been here for a long 
while, and definitely, it’s 
hell. But look, buddy, 
who'd be a good one to 
run the dope ring now 
that you have—er— 
passed on?” : 

Mr. Batten - on - the - 
sins - of - others: “Lem- 
me out of here—I can’t 
stand this heat. (The 
Major Devil prods him 
with a pitchfork) Ouch! 
Oh, Slimy’ll do a good 
job, I guess.” 


“Well, don’t let him slip out of 
like Augustine—that’s all. Now 





Major Devil (calling 1st Little Devil) : “Now that 
you’re off the Durant job, go down and keep Slimy 
going a 100%. And don’t you go wasting your 
time on Ptgler—we don’t want him here—he’d 
raise hell with us. Confine your attentions to Slimy, 
see!” 

Mr. Batten-on-the-sins-of-others (getting orien- 
tated): “I was a fool—I am a fool—” 

Major Devil: “That’s right, Mr., on the record, 
a damned fool!” 

Messenger (a former snake- in-social-meadows) : 
“Here’s a lady to see you, Bub.” 

Mrs. Thoroughly-bad (picking her way over the 
coals): “Don’t tell me you’re the Devil! Why, it’s 
all so silly—I was sure there wasn’t any such place 
as hell. But was I? Let me see—why it’s absurd. 
Do you know who I am? It’s outrageous—look at 
my clothes! Now, my good man—my good devil— 
I’m sure you have considerable influence. Surely 
there are some seats that are not quite so hot—” 

Major Devil: “Look, lady, don’t waste your time. 
We want to show our appreciation. You really were 
fine—never caused us any trouble—never even 
needed a temptation. So just make yourself at 
home.” 

Mrs. Thoroughly-bad: ‘Well, this is a surprise! 
And I didn’t even believe in a soul. Is that what I 
am—just a ghost? It’s all so extremely absurd. 
Who'd ever imagine that I’d go to hell! I still don’t 
believe it—do I?” 

Major Devil: “There’s no mistake, lady. You’re 
in hell—permanently.” 

Mrs. Thoroughly-bad: “All right, then—but, say, 
this heat lets up once in a while, doesn’t it?” 

Major Devil: “Lady, 
you ask too many ques- 
tions. This is hell, and 
you ain’t got no kick 
coming—lI don’t see how 
you could expect to go 
any place else.” 

Mrs. Thoroughly-bad: 
“Somehow I just can’t 
see how there’s a hell 
when all along I was 
convinced—or was I? 
Still, I guess, this is just 
the kind of a place—” 

Mr. Batten - on - the - 
sins - of - others (scram- 
bling out of a bonfire) : 
“That’s the hell of it, 
lady.” 


(Asbestos Curtain) 
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In the Mother Tongue 


Cyril Gaul, O.S.B. 


OPE BENEDICT XV very aptly summarizes 

the attitude of holy Mother Church toward the 
reading and study of the Bible by all Catholics. He 
concluded the Encyclical Letter, Spiritus Paraclitus, 
written on the occasion of the fifteenth centenary of 
the death of St. Jerome, “the great Doctor in ex- 
pounding Scripture,” with the words: “Our desire 
for all the Church’s children is that, being saturated 
with the Bible, they may arrive at the all-surpass- 
ing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” That has been the 
attitude of the Church at all times. 


For nineteen centuries the Church has guarded 
the Sacred Treasury of the written word of God; 
she has defended the Scriptures against the attacks 
of all adversaries of divine revelation, she has at 
all times explained this inspired word of God to her 
people; under her wise direction, she has always 
permitt'd and encouraged the translation of the 
Bibie into the Mother tongue that her children 
might the more easily become acquainted with this 
sacred message, “written by our Heavenly Father,” 
as St. John Chrysostom says, “and transmitted by 
the sacred writers to the human race in its pilgrim- 
age so far from its heavenly country.” 


In the earliest times, the Old Testament, written 
originally in the language of the Jews (Hebrew 
and Aramaic), and the New Testament, written in 
Greek, were translated into the Latin, Syriac, 
Arabic, Persian, Egyptian, and other languages. 











In a previous article the great work of St. Jerome 
was briefly outlined. He gave us the famous Latin 
version of the Bible that has been accepted by the 
Church as the authoritative text. What then of our 
English translations? 

The story of the English language is a long and 
interesting one. In that story the year 1363 is an 
important landmark. It was in the year 1363 that 
for the first time the sessions of the Parliament 
were opened by an English speech and it was only 
in the year previous that a law had been enacted 
permitting the proceedings in courts of law to be 
given in English. Even then the records were to 
be kept in Latin as formerly. Most people who read 
at all, read Latin with ease and consequently there 
was little if any need of a text of the Bible in 
English. Because of this we find that the history of 
English translations of the Bible is rather difficult 
to follow. A reference to such translations before 
the so-called Reformation will suffice for our pur- 
pose. 


ANGLO-SAXON TRANSLATIONS 


Possibly the earliest of the translators into 
Anglo-Saxon (the parent of our English language) 
was Caedmon some time after the year 650. No 
part of his work remains, but we know from the 
Ecclesiastical History of St. Bede that “he sang of 
the creation of the world, the origin of man, and all 
the history of Genesis, and made many verses on 
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the departure of the children of Israel out of 
Egypt and their entering into the land of promise, 
with many other histories from holy writ; the 
Incarnation of Our Lord, His Passion, Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension into heaven; the coming of 
the Holy Ghost and the preaching of the Apostles.” 
St. Bede, the Venerable, (+ 735) certainly trans- 
lated the Gospel according to St. John; some ascribe 
to him an Anglo-Saxon rendering of the entire 
New Testament. St. Aldhelm, abbot of Malmes- 
bury, Aelfric, abbot of Petersborough, King Alfred, 
and others are credited with Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tions of portions of the Bible. 


Thomas Cranmer, one of the Church’s bitterest 
adversaries in England, says that many years be- 
fore the day in which he wrote (about 1550) “the 
Holy Bible was translated and read in the Saxon 
tongue, which was at that time our Mother tongue” ; 
of these translations he says, “there remaineth yet 
divers copies.” Another opponent of the Church, 
Foxe, the martyrologist, testifies: “If histories be 
well examined, we shall find both before and after 
the Conquest (1066) as well as before John Wycliffe 
was born (about 1325) as since, the whole body of 
the Scriptures by sundry men translated into the 
county tongue.” . 


When adversaries of the Church made admissions 
of this kind, there is no need of further evidence 
to prove that the Catholics in England, the land of 
our mother tongue, had the text of the Bible in a 
language which everyone who wished may read. 


THE RHEIMS-DOUAY VERSION 


The title page of our English Bible of today car- 
ries this: “The Holy Bible, translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, diligently compared with the He- 
brew, Greek, and other editions in divers languages. 
The Old Testament, first published by the English 
college at Douay, A.D. 1609, and the New Testament, 
first published by the English College at Rheims, 
A.D. 1582.” What is the history of the translation 
of the Bible into English as it is generally used by 
Catholics today, at least in the United States, and 
generally called the Douay Version? 


Under Henry VIII (1509-1547), who rejected the 
authority of the Pope and had himself declared head 
of the Church in England, and under his successors, 
Edward VI (1547-1553) and Elizabeth (1558- 
1603), Protestantism was gradually forced upon 
the people of England. As Luther, Calvin, and 
other so-called Reformers rejected the teaching 


authority of the one true Church, they appealed 
to the Bible as the only source of revelation. 
Everywhere they urged the reading of the Bible. 
Naturally they provided the text in the Mother 
tongue. A number of translations were made into 
English between 1525 and 1568. In 1604 King 
James I appointed a commission to revise these 
texts, and in 1611 the Authorized Version of the 
Bible was published. This was the generally ac- 
cepted text among Protestants who read the Bible 
in English. 


During this period when there was much con- 
troversy and much persecution, the Catholics felt 
the need of a careful and exact translation. The 
Latin Vulgate was the official text, but in dis- 
cussing religious issues with non-Catholics they 
were at a disadvantage when they used the Latin 
text. To supply this urgent need four priests, driv- 
en into exile because of their faith, cooperated in 
the preparation of what is known as the Rheims- 
Douay Version, or more generally the Douay Ver- 
sion. These heroic confessors of the Faith (George 
Martin, Richard Bristow, Thomas Worthington, 
and William Allen), all men of deep learning and 
ardent love of the Church, labored in the English 
College of Rheims. As a result of strenuous labor 
and very careful study they published their English 
translation of the New Testament in 1582. All the 
books of the Old Testament had been translated, 
but lack of finances hindered the publication of the 
Old Testament, which did not appear in print till 
1609—two years before the publication of the King 
James Authorized Version. The Old Testament 
was published after the English College of Rheims 
had been transferred to Douay. 


This Rheims-Douay Version of the Bible was gen- 
erally used by English speaking Catholics. The 
name is retained in our present Catholic Bible. Dur- 
ing the past four centuries there have been many 
changes in the English language. To improve the 
language of the Bible and to eliminate obsolete 
words Bishop Challoner (+ 1781), the Vicar Apo- 
stolic of London, quite carefully corrected the text. 
In 1750 he published the fruits of his labor. Since 
that time, during the past 190 years, it is in this 
form that the Bible is read by English speaking 
Catholics, especially in the United States. During 
the past five years a group of biblical scholars have 
been engaged in the preparation of a revised Eng- 
lish text. They have been laboring under the direc- 
tion of the Episcopal Committee of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine. The New Testament is 
ready for publication and will be available about 
May 1. 
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LET'S BROWS 
— AROUND 


MARIE H. 


RANDOM HARVEST 
By James Hilton 

HE AFTERMATH of wars 
fk and the suffering that bombs 

and guns bring into individual 
lives are not to be found alone in the 
wards of Veterans hospitals, but in 
the homes and offices and private 
memories of former soldiers and 
those close to them. A shell-shocked 
English war veteran is the subject 
of James Hilton’s first book since he 
wrote Lost Horizon, seven years ago. 
The title “Random Harvest” comes 
from the twisted lines of an old Ger- 
man official war dispatch: “Bombs 
fell at Random.” 

Charles Ranier, scion of a wealthy 
business man of England, fighting in 
the World War, was the victim of a 
random bomb. As a result Charles 
spent a number of years in the 
mental wards of British Veterans 
Hospitals, unable to pick up the 
threads of his past, to tell who he 
was. Finally he escaped and met 
Paula, who nursed him back to 
health. One morning he awoke to 
find himself on a park bench, his 
mind restored but the period that 
covered his war experiences com- 
pletely blotted out. Charles returned 
home and took up his studies. He 
was forced to desert the peaceful 
routine of college to rescue the 
family business when the blundering 
stupidity of an elder brother threat- 
ened them all with poverty. 

Ranier is a fine example of a pros- 
perous and cultured English gentle- 
man, urged on to success by his 
beautiful and ambitious wife, but 
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success means nothing to him. He 
is tortured by the blankness of the 
past and his homelife is marred by 
some strange, mysterious longing. 
Finally he meets Harrison, who be- 
comes his secretary and gains his 
confidence. Harrison decides to 
break down the wall of mystery and 
darkness. He is aided by the old 
family butler, and some friendly in- 
terested professors. Slowly and 
quietly the curtain of darkness is 
lifted and Charles stands once more 
on certain ground. 

There is no fanfare to this story, 
no great color, or exciting scenes, but 
there is intense suffering, human un- 
derstanding, deep knowledge and 
perfect English characterization. 
Lacking some of the strange beauty 
and peculiar charm of his past 
works, Random Harvest is a fine 
book, one of the author’s best. 


THE FARM BY LOUGH GUR 
By Mary Carbery 
EENCHANTED Lake is the Eng- 
lish meaning of Lough Gur. And 
life beside Lough Gur, on the Ridge 
of Knockfennel in the County of 
Limerick, Ireland, was enchanting. 
Mary O’Brien Fogarty looks back 
across the years and recalls again 
for her friend, Lady Carbery, the 
sweetness and peace of a youth spent 
close to the soil, far from the want 
and wealth of great city life. Here 
is the “masther,” her dearly loved 
father, respected and loved by all his 
tenants and the countryside, the gen- 
tle untiring “misthress,” the four 
happy little girls, (the only son had 
gone to America), the maids and the 
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farmhands. Into this delightfully 
happy home circle wandered be- 
times a procession of callers. There 
was Mary-Ellen, the spinning 
woman, fiercely patriotic beneath 
her stony silence; Kennedy, the 
piper, who scorned a nobility that 
could not appreciate Mozart; Dinny- 
bawn and Mary the “fair Inno- 
cents”; Mr. O’Herlihy, the red-hot 
politician and orator; Uncle Richard, 
the Parish Priest of Knocklong, who 
knew Irish hearts full well. There 
were the beggars and the tinkers, 
the matchmakers and of course un- 
seen but not unheard were the 
“banshee” and the “little people.” 

Mary visited city friends but their 
luxuries and comforts held no attrac- 
tion for her. She was lonely and 
lost in a family who retired without 
first saying their Rosary. She was 
sent to the Convent at Bruff, and 
though she loved and respected the 
good nuns she longed for the visits 
of her mother and sisters and the 
warmth of her family circle. 

All the beauty and freshness of 
rural Ireland of the past is told here 
with gentility that sweetens and up- 
lifts and makes the heart long for 
the peace of poverty, for the re- 
ticence and restraint of youth, the 
reverence for age and ageless truths. 
This is not a novel, or a story but it 
holds priceless material for both and 
is a blesesd reaction against the 
chaotic present. This is not a book 
that forces you to hold it until you 
have read the whole, but it is a book 
you will wish to pick up time and 
time again, read a chapter and feel 
refreshed amused and encouraged. 
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WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS 
HIGH 
By John Joseph Considine, M.M. 
ORGHUM furnishes the natives 
of Manchukuo, China, one of 
their staple foods. They plant great 
fields of it, which grows to the 
height of a horseman’s head. Roving 
bandits make use of these great deep 
forests of green, to travel unseen 
through the countryside. “For that 
reason sorghum has proved one of 
the major factors in their success.” 


Within the pages of When The 
Sorghum Was High Father Consi- 
dine relates the brief life story of 
his martyred confrere, Father 
Gerard Donovan of Maryknoll. Most 
American Catholics, remember the 
capture of Father Donovan by a 
group of bandits in 1937, while he 
was serving as Pastor in the little 
mission in Funshun. Father Jerry 
as he was familiarly known, had 
been seven years in Manchukuo and 
was loved and respected by the na- 
tives. During the months of search- 
ing, and waiting for news, clouds of 
prayers and Masses were sent heav- 
enward for his safe return. Gov- 
ernment authorities cooperated loy- 
ally with the Maryknoll Fathers for 
the apprehension of the bandits. 
Finally on the feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes the frozen body, bruised and 
emaciated, was found on a lonely 
mountain path. His remains now 


rest at Maryknoll. But his sacrifice 
brightened the fire of Christian fer- 
vor and zeal in the heart of Man- 
chukuo. The Maryknoll Fathers, 
whose work has been so singularly 
blessed in their short span of exist- 
ence, glory in having the privilege of 
martyrdom bestowed in their ranks. 

Gerard Donovan was an ordinary 
lad, son of a plain Irish-American 
family of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
He was intelligent, handsome, with 
a delightful sense of humcr that 
nothing could dampen. But he was 
blessed with an extraordinary love 
of God and so he has been crowned 
with the most precious of all crowns. 

Without over-emphasis or senti- 
mentality and with many interesting 
side lights on mission life, Father 
Considine has paid a beautiful and 
inspiring tribute to “Father Jerry.” 


OUR LADY OF WISDOM 
By Maurice Zundel 


‘THE titles of Mary echo the cry 

of her children, longing to 
share in her virtues and her gifts. 
Lost in our own confusion we seek 
light of her wisdom and find it 
through the Passion and the Words 
of her Son. For the Wisdom of 
Mary comes to us through her 
poverty of spirit, her rigorous self- 
effacement, her eloquent silence. 
“We have no word of hers spoken 
to the young and growing Church 


after her Son had left the earth. 
The teaching she gav was even 
more precious. While the Apostles 
spoke, she by her silence led souls 
to the Wisdom whose Mother she 
is... She is the garden enclosed, 
the solitary place, the nave all quiet 
and the lamp of recollection, the 
triumphal apse and the translucent 
altar.” 

Maurice Zundel is a Swiss Bene- 
dictine liturgist, well-known for his 
“Splendour of the Liturgy.” His 
book has poetical and mystical 
beauty but his phraseology is that 
of the theologian and so its appeal 
is somewhat lost to the average 
reader. The five mediaeval illustra- 
tions of our Lady are most interest- 
ing and unusual. 


THIS MONTH’S BOOKSHELF 


Random Harvest, by James Hilton. 
Published by Little Brown & 
Company. Price $2.50. 

The Farm by Lough Gur, by Mary 
Carbery. Published by Longmans 
Green. Price $2.00. 

When the Sorghum was High, by 
John Joseph Considine, M.M. 
Published by Longmans Green. 
Price $2.00. 

Our Lady of Wisdom, by Maurice 
Zundel. Published by Sheed & 
Ward. Price $1.50. 

Any of the books received in this 
column may be obtained at prices 
quoted by writing The Grail Office, 
841 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


Speaking of Unsolved Mysteries 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 





IFE WILL become simpler for everyone when 
we stop breaking our heads over mysteries, and 
begin to accept mysteries as part of life. If a 
scientist waits until he understands the mystery of a 
blade of grass pushing up through the hard soil in 
spring, he may never get beyond the blade of grass. 
If he accepts the mystery of greenness in a blade of 
grass before he completely understands it, he may rise 
to higher mysteries of nature, for even nature is full 
of mysteries which baffle the sharpest human minds. 
Science forever advances upon the acceptance of mys- 
teries. This is another way of saying that humility is 
the only possible scientific attitude; that is why the 
truly great scientist probes deeper; he has faith; he 
has the deep humility to keep his mind open until the 
last bit of evidence is in; he has the humility to ac- 
cept mysteries; In this truly scientific state of mind 
he advances from the mystery of the greenness of a 


blade of grass to the metabolism of a cow who eats the 
blade of grass and converts it into herself; he does 
not even stop here; but advances from the cow to the 
hungry farm hand who breakfasts from the round 
steak cut from the cow and converts it into a partly 
animal and partly spiritual being known as a man. 
Having come to man, the scientist finds a little world 
in itself; for within his body are rocky deposits called 
minerals; his body grows and atrophies like a plant; 
there are present within that body the instincts of the 
animal. Here the dissecting knife of the scientist fal- 
ters, and the man of science falls on his knees before 
the awful mystery of the human soul (made to the 
image and likeness of God according to nature, and 
called by grace to be a temple of the living God,) made 
a little less than the angels by nature, and crowned 
by grace with the glory and honor of being a Child of 
God for all eternity! 
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Meditorials 


Sorrows and joys make up the 
Good Fridays and the Easter Sun- 
days in our lives. For the final Good 
Friday of the agony of our death 
there will follow the Easter of 
eternal life. 


The best way to overcome our 
enemies is to make them our friends. 


A soft answer may turn away 
wrath, but if it is given by a lying 
tongue it is only turning it away 
until a day of greater wrath. 


Those who are deeply mired in 
sin should remember two friends of 
our Lord, St. Peter and Judas. Both 
sinned, both were ashamed; but one 
hoped and the other despaired. One 
is an Apostle, the other is an apos- 
tate. Follow St. Peter to salvation. 


Christ likened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to a wedding banquet to 
which only those were admitted who 
wore a wedding garment. The wed- 
ding garments are of three colors: 
the virginal white of innocence; the 
flaming crimson of charity, and the 
royal purple of penance. Too many 
will never be able to don the beauti- 


Paschal Boland, 0.S.B. 


ful white, but there is still time to 
put on the crimson or the purple. 
Now is a good time to start wear- 
ing a wedding garment. 


A drowning optimist is one who 
clutches at a straw thinking it is a 
raft; the pessimist regards a raft 
as a worthless straw; the surrealist 
drowning, disregards both straw and 
raft, thinking that he is not even 
in the water. 








Eucharistic Easter 


Lifeless and white 
In linen shroud 

The dead Christ lay, 
Awaiting the 

First Easter Day. 


Lifeless and still 
On linen cloth 

The white host lay, 
Awaiting Life 

This Easter Day. 


To Sanctus bells’ 
Alleluias 

Raise but your eyes— 
In priestly hands 

See Christ arise! 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


Are You Moving? 


My old address — 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in and mail 
this notice to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


THE GRAIL 


A good life is the best policy for 
Eternal Life Insurance. 


Life is a Hall of Mirrors. If we © 
wish to see ourselves as others see 
us, watch their reactions to our 
presence and to what we say and do. 
They are so many reflections. 


When tempted to sin, remember 
Eden. Peace and happiness be- 
came pain and sorrow because of a 
forbidden pleasure. One act of dis- 
obedience, one sin seems small; but 
how great is its punishment. 


When we pray to the Saints we 
are putting into practical use the 
dogma of the Communion of Saints. 


Love Christ, for what was Para- © 
dise Lost is now Paradise Regained. 
It is He that has reopened the gate 
of Heaven by the bloody key of the 
Cross. 


Some people spend a good many ~ 
years of their lives being obsequious 
to someone who might will them a ~ 
house and lot and neglect to pay ~ 
their debt of worship and service to 
One from Whom they can inherit a 
mansion for all Eternity. 


Moderns delve into all psycholo- 
gies, but do not even consider the | 
Bible which gives an insight into the © 
Author of psychology. 


Man’s lower nature is a wild 
animal that he must lead through 
life. No matter how hard it pulls 
at the muzzle or strains at the leash 
he must ever keep his grip on it if 
he wishes to be its master as well as 
to protect himself and others. 


Our deeds are either ingots for | 
Heaven or fagots for Hell. 


Solomon, the greatest, richest, and ~ 
wisest of the men of his time, said 
that he experienced all pleasures and 
found that all was vanity except to 


| 
| love God. 
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